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THE CRUX OF THE TEACHING PROGNOSIS 


PROBLEM 


By Professor M. E.. HAGGERTY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


In recent years students of education 
have sought a means of predicting the 
probable teaching success of students in 
training. From Boyce to Brown there 
have been more than a score of investiga- 
tions bearing upon this matter. It must 
be admitted that the total result of these 
studies is disappointing. Apparently we 
are still far away from any adequate tech- 
nique of foretelling the degree to which a 
college graduate will succeed in teaching, 
or if, in facet, he will succeed at all. The 
examination of a long list of published 
researches in this field leaves one with a 
sense of futility as to further investiga- 
tions projected along the lines of those 
already reported. Even the legerdemain 
of statistical analysis seems not to promise 
a great deal. 

The writer ventures the opinion that 
these studies have failed because they have 
overlooked the essential element in the 
teaching situation, and that further experi- 
mentation should develop a new procedure. 
If this view is correct, the overlooked 
essential element is the matter of teacher- 
pupil relationship, which is something 
quite distinet from teacher status now 
measurable in a variety of ways. 

Let us illustrate in the matter of scholar- 


ship. To what degree does subject-matter 
mastery contribute to successsful teach- 
ing? To put it differently, how much 
scholarship, as measured by college marks 
or standard tests, is essential to teaching 
skill? The view here ventured for consid- 
eration holds that the question as stated 
can not well be answered by experimental 
methods, since two of the factors essential 
to a study of the situation are not given. 
The first omitted item is the scholarship of 
the pupils to be taught; this item is impor- 
tant because it is necessary to a determina- 
tion of the third, which is the crux of the 
whole matter. This third and crucial item 
may be described as the relationship be- 
tween the scholarship of the teacher and 
the scholarship of the pupil. It is this 
relationship which should be _ studied 
rather than the status in scholarship of the 
teacher or that of the pupil. 

Since this crucial factor has been so com- 
pletely ignored by students of the problem 
it is worth while to clarify it diagrammati- 
cally. In the figure the first vertical line 
(T) is assumed to represent a scholarship 
scale for the teacher; St is the point on the 
scholarship scale which represents the 


status of the teacher when measured by 
any of the usual methods of evaluating 


























t P 
scholarship; the second vertical (P) is a 
similar seale for the pupil; and SP repre- 
sents the scholarship status of the pupil. 

The diagonal line X pictures the rela- 
tionship between the scholarship of the 
teacher and that of the pupil, a relation- 
ship which obviously may be stated in a 
mathematical as well as a diagrammatic 
way. The angle of this X may now be 
thought of as representing the most desir- 
able relationship between the two individ- 
uals in the matter of scholarship. The 
teacher knows more and just enough more 
than the pupil to provide for the most 
effective teaching situation. It is the 
situation which we should like to think 
prevails in all our schools. 

Now let us consider what happens when 
the point on either of the two vertical 
seales shifts. First let us shift the point 
on the pupil scale upwards to SP,, SP., 
SP., SP,, SP., ete. If X represents the op- 
timum situation, then each upward shift 
represents a less desirable condition. The 
teaching problem is certainly complicated 
at SP,, where the pupil’s knowledge equals 
that of the teacher and becomes hopeless as 
the shift proceeds upward. Likewise if X 
represents the optimum relationship, then 
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any shift downward in pupil status repre. 
sents a less desirable situation and becomes 
similarly SP_,, where the 
pupil’s status is so greatly below that of 
the teacher that the latter has little appre- 
ciation of the pupil’s difficulties in learn- 


hopeless at 


ing. 

If we think of the several points along 
the vertical P as so many different pupils 
then this picture represents a condition not 
greatly unlike that prevailing in many 
classes where the teacher’s scholarship is 
correct for the pupil located at SP but less 
satisfactory for those located at points 
above and below this optimum status. 

Now the variation in the adequacy of the 
teacher’s scholarship for the several points 
on scale P occurs without any change in 
its location on Seale T and suggests why 
a measure of scholarship in the teacher can 
not possibly be a satisfactory predictive 
measure of teaching success. 

It may be pointed out that the use of 
this factor of teacher-pupil relationship 
does not lie outside the possibilities of ex- 
perimental study, even though it has not 
thus far been employed. The use of the 
same standard examinations on pupils and 
teachers alike would seem to be a begin- 
ning in the matter. The essential factor to 
seek is a technique for expressing the rela- 
tionship in objective terms so that it may 
be utilized in further experimentation. 
The discovery of such a satisfactory tech- 
nique is in itself a preliminary experi- 
mental problem. 

Scholarship has been used thus far in 
this discussion because of its accepted im- 
portance in teaching competence and also 
because it has been so widely employed, 
though disappointingly, in previous stud- 
ies. The fundamental theory this paper 
would exploit covers much more than 
scholarship. Consider the matter of abil- 
ity as measured by the current verbal in- 
telligence examinations. Over a_ long 


period of time we have collected data on 
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students at the University of Minnesota 
who are preparing to be teachers. Com- 
bining these data it becomes perfectly clear 
that the several curricula select quite dif- 
ferent levels of mental competence. Thus, 
on the Miller Mental Ability Test, Form A, 
the prospective teachers of trade and in- 
dustrial subjects all fall below the median 
score of the entire group of senior stu- 
dents, whereas 84 per cent. of mathematics 
majors rise above this median. The his- 
tory group divides about this same point 
of reference, 36 per cent. being above and 
64 per cent. being below. The honor point 
averages attaching to the marks of history 
and mathematics majors do not differ 
creatly, indicating that the determinable 
differences in intelligence have little in- 
fluence upon the ability of the two groups 
of students to achieve satisfactory marks. 
The obvious inference, and one worthy of 
further experimental analysis, is that it 
requires a higher level of verbal intelli- 
cence of the type measured by this test to 
master the mathematics curriculum than is 
demanded by the history requirement. 

Inadequate data exist for carrying this 
finding over to the lower schools but a 
number of studies would seem to support 
it. One of the most recent of these may 
be cited as typical of others. Fehr’ re- 
ports results of the Otis Self Administer- 
ing test on 1384 high school seniors. These 
seniors were grouped according to the elec- 
tion of a subject two or more years. He 
found the following results for intelligence 
quotients and failures: 


Latin 1.Q., 117.3, failures 30 per cent. ; 
Mathematices.....1.Q., 117.8, failures 29 per cent. ; 
History 1.Q., 106.8, failures 9 per cent. 


He coneludes: ‘‘The brighter students are 
mathematics and Latin, getting 
lower grades, failing three times as often, 


taking 


1 Fehr, Howard F., ‘‘Intelligence As a Factor 


in Promotion,’’ Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, 5: 528-531, May, 1931. 
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and rating lower than less capable stu- 
dents electing history.’’ 

Then we might assume that in the high- 
school mathematies classes there is neces- 
sarily a higher level of intellectual activity 
than takes place in history classes. Cer- 
tainly this argument would not be difficult 
to maintain as between mathematics and 
music, or mathematics and art. These re- 
sults would seem to lend support to the 
argument of this paper. Teachers of his- 
tory having lower intelligence levels than 
those in mathematics may be equally suc- 
cessful the intellectual activity 
present in history learning is appreciably 
lower than that required in the learning of 
mathematics. Competence in mathematics 
probably makes a greater demand upon the 
type of intellect measured by currently 
used intelligence tests than does any other 
field of knowledge exploited in the schools. 

The thesis advanced earlier in this dis- 
cussion would thus explain why two teach- 
ers of very different intellectual gifts may 
be equally successful if the subjects they 
teach follow the same differential level of 
intellectual requirement. The problem of 
the amount of intellect necessary to good 
teaching is thus seen to be conditioned by 
the subject to be taught. The question is 
not that of the absolute intellectual equip- 
ment of the teacher; it is again a matter 
of relationship between the levels of intel- 
lect required. One may not possess the 
necessary intellect to succeed in teaching 
higher algebra and yet suffer no handicaps 
while dealing with the relatively simple 
materials used with subnormal children. 

Further, let us consider all those quali- 
ties variously grouped under the term 
temperament, personality, ete. The basic 
question concerning any one of them is not 
that of any absolute amount possessed by 
a teacher. It is again one of relationship 
between a teacher and a pupil. Take the 
commonly recognized trait of dominance. 
Some self-assertion, aggressiveness, domi- 


because 
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nance is undoubtedly necessary in a 
teacher. How much is most effective is 
conditioned quite as definitely by the 


status of related traits in the pupils as it is 
by the absolute amount possessed by the 
teacher. Our diagram is quite as applica- 
ble here as it is in the matter of scholar- 
ship. Let X represent the optimum. 
Then all the other X’s picture less satis- 
factory situations. Where the situation 
suggested by X, prevails, the pupils will 
be cowed by an over-dominant personality, 
but in X, the pupils, not the teacher, con- 
trol the situation. 

The considerations here advanced sug- 
gest why the methods of individual psy- 
chology have so far failed to give us a 
technique for predicting teaching success, 
and further why they probably will con- 
tinue to fall short. The problem whose 
resolution we seek is not in essence a prob- 
lem of individual psychology at all. It is 
a problem of social psychology and re- 
quires a different experimental approach 
from that individual psychology 
employs. 

Students of this problem have fre- 
quently sought refuge from their failure 
to find high correlations in the conclusion 
that the measures used are unreliable. 
Those who render judgment upon teaching 
success have been described as incompetent 
to judge good teaching or the instruments 
of judgment have been termed unreliable. 
There is little doubt that to a degree this 
common explanation has validity. But the 
more serious difficulty lies in the fact that 
thus far we have focused our inquiries in- 
adequately. Until we bring our methods 
to bear upon the relational problems in- 
volved we shall not come to the heart of 
the matter of predicting success. We must 
derive an adequate social psychology on 
the experimental level to supplement the 
admirable advance which recent years have 
shown in the development of individual 
diagnosis. 


which 
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Those aspects of this problem which we 
have sought to render definite in this dis. 
cussion are recondite only to experimental. 
ists. The practical school administrator js 
no stranger to them. He knows that the 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate can not be guar- 
anteed to be a successful teacher. He 
knows also that Miss A, who fails to teach 
well in the eighth grade because of lack of 
adequate scholarship, may be an excellent 
teacher in grade three. He knows that 
Miss B, who can not manage the boys in 
the upper grades, may experience no simi- 
lar difficulties in the kindergarten, and 
that Miss C, who imparts the boredom of 
her task to her fifth grade pupils, comes to 
life in the senior high school. In fact, a 
large part of his administrative skill with 
a teaching corps derives from his intuitive 
perception of possible effective teacher- 
pupil and subject-matter adjustments. In 
experimental work we need to seize this 
common-sense understanding, to refine it, 
and to bring it within the scope of our 
measuring devices so that we may use it 
for predictive purposes. 

The implications of this discussion go 
somewhat deeper than may at first appear, 
even though its evident bearings upon ex- 
perimental study would be sufficient war- 
rant for exploiting the theory now. ‘The 
more general implications concern the dis- 
tribution of teaching ability among the 
human family. It is now commonly be- 
lieved that learning capacity is a charac- 
teristic of all human beings if not indeed 
of all animal matter. While we may not 
assume an equally wide distribution of all 
those human traits which are aggregated 
under the term teaching ability, it is obvi- 
ously false logic to erect any dichotomy of 
the human race into those who can and 
those who can not teach. All normal 
human beings direct the learning of 
others. Mothers teach their babies, little 
children teach other children, corporals 
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teach reeruits, foremen teach workers, 
policemen teach motorists, statesmen teach 
their constituencies, professors teach stu- 
dents, and morons on the playground and 
elsewhere seek out those whom they can 
jead and influence. The social relationship 
which we deseribe by the term teaching 
may not be as universal as the characteris- 
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tie of learning, but it certainly is not the 
attribute solely of that million of the popu- 
lation whom we designate as teachers. 
Thus, it appears that if we could derive 
a measuring technique for the teaching 
relationship, we would have something 
much more widely useful than a mere pre- 
dictive measure of teaching success. 


EUROPE FOR RETIRED TEACHERS? 


By Professor IIEABELLE RRONK 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


BEFORE the advent of the different 


teachers’ pensions systems with all their 
accompanying benefits, a successful college 
professor or teacher in a school could 


? 


“carry on, unless incapacitated by 
physical disabilities, until the end of his 
or her days upon this mundane sphere. 
Or, if a pecuniary competence had been 
amassed, he—or she—could gather the 
robes of respectable elderliness about him 

or her—and depart quietly from scholas- 
tie ecireles, with thoughts fixed joyfully 
upon uninterrupted leisure or upon dwell- 
ing in an atmosphere better attuned to 
preparation for the life beyond the grave 
than was the one just abandoned. Now, 
at a certain point in the professor’s or 
school teacher’s career, his or her age is 
blazoned forth to the world, and public 
announcement is thereby made that the 
period of natural activity on the part of 
this particular individual is supposed 
from this time to cease, and that hence- 
forth he or she is to enjoy only the occu- 
pations and pleasures compatible with 
senility. 

If old age has not yet descended in 
force upon the person designated above, if 
the red corpuscles are still racing through 
the blood with considerable speed, this 
person is loath to sink back in total inac- 
tivity upon the sustaining couch of more 
or less softness which has been provided 


for him or her by a charitable millionaire, 
or by cooperation between himself or her- 
self and some educational institution or a 
paternal city government. The prospect 
of unlimited time for musing over the mis- 
takes made in the pedagogical career just 
closed does not seem a cheerful one. Ret- 
rospection and reminiscence may be pleas- 
ant avocations, but they are unsatisfactory 
vocations. Hand or head must have some 
absorbing interest, for lack of interests, it 
has been noticed, kills ‘‘the retired’’ more 
quickly than does a plenitude of interests. 
Channels must certainly be provided for 
energies not yet extinguished. 
Sometimes such channels are 
hand; sometimes they must be created. 
Statistics setting forth the various ways in 
which incumbents of teachers’ annuity 
systems enliven their enforced surcease 
from toil have not yet been compiled. 
For, in general, it is supposed that when 
pedagogues arrive at the incumbent stage 
they are past caring for anything but the 
ease of slippers and a place near the fire- 
side. By good rights they should be in 
this condition, but they do not always 
‘‘run true to form,’’ and the fact is that 
we find many of them participating 
actively in life in secretarial positions with 
learned bodies, on the lecture platforms, 
gamboling at Florida seashore resorts, im- 
parting instruction to the heathen in 


near at 
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foreign missionary fields, on the staffs of 
papers or magazines, ete. 

Often at the parting of the ways the 
question arises, shall any future stage of 
activity and usefulness be as in the past, 
or shall it be located far from the scenes 
of previous toil and previous interests? 
If the former, there will be constant pain- 
ful reminders 
longer to be had, of a past significance 
which exists no more, of the good old times 
Then, too, a cer- 


of privileges for serving no 


and the good old faces. 
tain mark has been set upon the brows of 
these recipients of annuities, and no 
amount of vitality and activity on their 
part can eradicate it. They are labeled 
‘fold,’’ and old they must remain in the 
estimation of the community. This com- 
munity may be a peculiarly youthful one, 
in which case still another argument is 
presented for taking up one’s residence 
elsewhere, in a place where there are more 
of one’s own-age kindred. There, too, it is 
reasoned, the fresh environment and fresh 
opportunities may act with rejuvenating 
effect upon a face rather the worse for 
wear, and, as a consequence, it may not be 
suspected that the owner of the face is one 
who has been laid upon the shelf. 

A chance sabbatical year or pleasant 
vacation days have often rendered some 
foreign land dear to the professor’s or 
school teacher’s heart. So, in trying to 
decide upon a new place of residence, the 
thoughts turn fondly to this distant coun- 
try, brought nearer, perhaps, by the ties of 
professional interests and consequent sym- 
pathetic understanding. Europe it is that 
has oftenest been the foreign workshop or 
pienic-ground. If the speciality has been 
the language and literature of some Euro- 
pean country, or any other subject con- 
nected with the civilization of that coun- 
try, there is naturally a special pull to that 
part of the earth. At any rate, in Europe 
greater material ease is to be had, there is 
more beauty to nourish the artistie sense, 
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ished civilization. So Europe can wisely 
be chosen for the scene of one’s late opera- 
tions. Thus reasons the unincumbered 
pensioner, who in the majority of cases is 
a woman, as it was in the case of the 
writer. And because France was the 
country in which she was most interested, 
she decided that to France she would go. 
There she would sink her roots into the 
French soil, wind the tendrils of her heart 
around French institutions, and _ bring 
forth the fruits of new achievements. 

And is it so easy after a certain period 
for any one to submerge in a different soil 
from the soil in which they have been em- 
bedded the roots of one’s being? It may 
not be too late for transplantation, espe- 
cially if the new environment is enriched 
with the fertilizing elements of hospitality 
and friendliness. And in the ease of the 
European born who have been connected 
with American educational institutions in 
the capacity of instructors, a return to the 
countries of their birth after retirement 
does not seem very unnatural. But if 
one’s roots have been embedded in the old 
soil long enough to have become a part of 
it, long enough to have had an influence 
upon the surrounding atmosphere, these 
roots do not sink very quickly into the new 
soil. In the case of the writer, her family 
had been in America so long that on both 
her father’s and mother’s side she could 
count back nine generations. Those of the 
first generation had fled to America for 
the greater privileges to be enjoyed in that 
land, and here was she, flying back to the 
old world with that selfsame object in 
view. So at first her slumbers used to be 
disturbed by visions of the Mayflower an- 
eestor; of the colonial forefathers and 
especially foremothers, their severe coun- 
tenances turned, not towards the path of 
ease and dalliance, but towards the thorn- 
ier road of plain and hard duty; and of 
grandparents more or less distantly re- 




















moved, all laboring in the upbuilding of 
a new ¢civilization. She and hers had had 
no hand in the making of this older eivili- 
zation. And the strains of the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,’’? sent forth from tuneful, vigorous 
throats, still produce within her fewer 
thrills than the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
feebly hummed by a small gathering, not 
many of whom are sufficiently familiar 
with the words to get beyond the second 
stanza, nor in_ possession of sufficient 
musical ability to be able to touch the top 
note. If it is possible for any one to pos- 
sess more than one fraction of this earth’s 
surface, well and good, she feels, if a part 
be located in a foreign country. But one 
must be most impersonal by nature, or else 
have attained the spiritual heights reached 
by Schiller and look upon all mankind as 
brethren and all the earth as one’s father- 
land, to have one’s only possession of a 
patch of earth in any country but one’s 
own. For this older soil has been tilled by 
the hands of another race, it has received 
the seeds of other hopes and its own par- 
ticular blessing. 

As for loving the institutions in the 
country of a late adoption, some of these 
institutions will never seem anything but 
How, for instance, is an Ameri- 
can ever to feel at home among the festi- 
vals celebrating the three hundred and 
sixty-five saints of the French calendar, 
born and bred as he or she has been to con- 
note nothing more sacred with national 
holidays than the heroic effort to attain 
truthfulness on the part of young George 
Washington? And when even _ those 
Americans trained in the saintly lore of 
the Roman Catholie chureh are not always 
sympathetic if they arrive in Paris for a 
short sojourn during the month of August 
and find shops and museums taking a three 
days’ or even seven days’ repose in honor 
of the Virgin Mary? Then the school and 
university system never grows quite 
familiar, nor the significance of the aca- 


foreign. 
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demic degrees, even when translated into 
approximate American equivalence. The 


social life of the ordinary American 
church ean be badly missed, especially if 
one has come from a small town. There 
is nothing like it in the native European 
churches and, in a great city, acquaintance- 
making with the members of a transplanted 
American church is almost like acquain- 
tance-making with the members of a pro- 
cession. But no change in daily habits must 
be allowed to upset one’s mental or spiri- 
tual poise, the frequent lowness of tempera- 
ture in living-rooms must not lower the tone 
of one’s disposition. Nor can the mental 
habit of comparing customs abroad with 
those in one’s native land be encouraged 
very strongly. One’s irritation at reading 
in the foreign press silly news or erroneous 
reports from the home land must be put 
down. And, above all, one must learn not 
to suffer from the ignorance of visiting 
compatriots, but to view the older ones of 
these with compassion, the younger ones 
with hopefulness. 

Unless one becomes a of the 
‘‘American colony,’’ one of the things with 
which it is necessary for the late settler on 
foreign shores to dispense is the gossip of 
the home town. Not that there is a dearth 
of gossip in any inhabited part of this 
earth’s surface, but for this particular in- 
dividual it must largely be restricted to 
the microcosm of the family or the macro- 
cosm furnished by a hotel world. The 
cozy exposé of actions in lives known to us 
as well as the open pages of a book must 
be foregone. 

About the children the 
streets or parks of a foreign land there is 
no suggestion of relationship to those 
known in days agone, no flash of the eye 
or peculiar turn of the head that instantly 
suggests some branch of their family tree, 
no feature of the gait that reveals a well- 
known parent. Delicious little specimens 
of humanity they are, all of them, but they 


member 


one meets in 
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are the offspring of fathers and mothers 
unknown to us, and who, in these days of 
of friendly 
And we love 


kidnapping, are suspicious 
overtures to their children. 
these winsome little beings, because they 
are winsome and little, not because they 
are anything more to us than children in 
the abstract. 

There are so many factors which render 
the transplanting of the soul, when one 
has gone a long way through life, far more 
difficult the transporting of the 
body! 

And how about the rejuvenating effects 
of another country? In the home land, 
the faces and forms of one’s contempo- 
raries record one’s own age; in countries 
as abundantly supplied with mirrors as 
some of the countries in Europe no other 
and more personal reminders of the pass- 
So a person suf- 


than 


ing years are necessary. 
fers no delusion regarding the rejuvenat- 
ing effects experienced physically from a 
Time, it is observed, 
does not turn backward in its flight 
through any latitude or longitude. Still, 
with the casting off of old responsibilities 
there may come a straightening of the 
form; a semblance of a dash may be per- 
ceived in the new stride which accom- 
panies the new way of living; new fire in 
the eye, that now rests constantly on new 
people and new scenes. And these out- 
ward manifestations may be the indication 


change of climate. 


of a mental revival. 

If one is to spend his final years in an- 
other land than that which gave him birth, 
he can thank his progenitors if they have 
bequeathed him a predilection for foreign 
tongues, a taste for history and a certain 
amount of adaptability. He can be grate- 
ful to his own memory, when he is an 
American, if it is possible for him to recall 
the Indian tales he heard or read in his 
youth, his grandfather’s stories of back- 
woodsmen’s encounters with bears and 
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wolves, the trials of the early American 
settlers, the political fights and freaks of 
American history. For all these interest 
this foreign environment more even than 
Poe’s mysterious tales or Kipling’s jungle 
stories, and thereby bring to the teller the 
prestige which attaches itself to those who 
scatter enjoyment over life’s pathway. 
‘“‘The fruits of new achievements’’ in 
another land have been mentioned. New 
achievements on the part of old perform- 
ers are usually a continuation or out- 
growth of former endeavors, or they may 
be the result of what has for years been 
lying dormant in the blood or heart, await- 
ing an opportunity for expression. So a 
retired professor or school teacher may 
find contentment by continuing his re- 
searches in laboratory, observatory or 
library. Or, like the lawyer or steel mag- 
nate who has passed a certain milestone in 
life, he may stake his happiness upon 
playing a certain number of holes in golf, 
bringing out a book which will prove a 
good seller, or taking an active part in 
some philanthropie or religious movement 
for the uplift of the race. The labora- 
tories and observatories in Europe are not 
always free to all, any more than they are 
in America. Nor might they seem like 
home ground to former American teachers 
of the subjects they represent. For physi- 
eal apparatus, material surroundings, 
change with the country and with the 
times. Great free public libraries are, 
however, a European as well as American 
growth, and the delights as well as trials 
of library research are known to every 
professor. But if the desire is to produce 
something original, happy then are ‘‘the 
retired’’ who will make their laboratory or 
observatory of the great tide of humanity, 
for nowhere does this flow more freely 
than in Europe, nowhere does it present 
more familiar as well as unfamiliar aspects 
to the beholder. And it is oftenest retired 
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workers in the fields of language, litera- 
ture, fine arts or some of the social sciences 
who do this. 

That their observatories and their lab- 
oratories are more portable is not, how- 
ever, the only advantage that the members 
if the last-mentioned class have over re- 
tired scientists. Another advantage is 
that interest in their subjects is less tran- 
sitory, less shifting. In 1907, just after 
the death of the great professor and scien- 
tist, Berthelot, Emile Faguet, of the 
French Academy, writing about him to le 
Gaulois, suggested that, although he had 
invented alone three or four different 
sciences, any one of which would have 
been sufficient to immortalize a man, 
although his existence had been crowded 
full of honors and all kinds of happiness, 
one thing had been lacking in his life— 
worldly fame, the popularity of salons, la 
gloire amusante. Of all glories, added M. 
Faguet, this is the most pungent, the most 
penetrating, the one that is most like a 
caress. Berthelot never had it, because he 
was unfortunate enough not to have been 
born in his own epoch, suo secolo, as the 
Latins used to say, and his epoch was the 
eighteenth century. Then it was not 
Shakespeare or Milton, it was Newton who 
was the god of the hour. Science was the 
Yes, man’s material and passing 
achievements, as expressed scientifically, 
hold the world agape at times, but it is his 
essential characteristics, the general his- 
tory of our race in its spiritual struggle 
upward and onward, which maintain a 
steady interest through the centuries. The 
exploits of Lindbergh awaken our wonder; 
but it is Lindbergh the man in his various 
manifestations who holds our continuous 
interest and sustains our admiration. 

Now the question arises, in what man- 
ner are the aspects presented by the Euro- 
pean human tide, with the feelings and 
ideas which they engender, to be utilized 
by the ancient onlooker? In the speech of 


fashion. 
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these great surging throngs, even an an- 
cient linguist’s ears can become cognizant 
of new sounds and forms, from which he 
can deduce new principles with their ex- 
ceptions. Even the ancient philosopher’s 
eyes can detect startlingly modern modes 
of eonduct, which arrest his attention. 
And the old lover of the fine arts finds as 
strongly here as in his youthful years the 
inspiration for his head and hand. But 
can a general literary form be given to 
these aspects with the suggested ideas and 
feelings? The dreams of youth are past, 
and with long experience in the world of 
fact, not faney, has come a tendency to 
regard life from the prosaic rather than 
the poetic side. Poetry might seem impos- 
sible, even the prose-formed poetry of the 
day. Still, there may be lurking in the 
depths of a retired teacher’s being well- 
springs of feeling, which have been await- 
ing only the encouragement of leisure and 
new surroundings to spring to the surface. 
Their waters may not be so effervescent 
and stimulating as those from freshly 
formed although shallower pools, but they 
may contain elements of a healing power, 
derived from a deep knowledge of human- 
ity and its needs. Such feeling can possi- 
bly find for itself some sober poetic form. 

Realistic prose would, however, seem a 
more natural and logical kind of literary 
expression for those who have passed the 
soizantaine. And they might even take up 
novel-writing, if inspired by an environ- 
ment where this form of composition is 
But there would first be 
For 


rather general. 
a pause and doubtful wonderment. 
years ‘‘the retired’’ have been laboring to 
instil into the young principles of decency, 
diseretion and lofty idealism. Shall they 
at this late day launch their bark upon the 
popular current? Shall they begin now to 
study the effect of the sexual impulse upon 
all-impulsive humanity, or the psychology 
of the depraved youth of the world, when 
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their interest has been so largely with the 


normal, the regenerate and the _ pure- 
minded? But there is another course 


open. If the bald continental realism is 
repellent, even as an instrument to impart 
great moral lessons, one can bring to these 
old shores our Anglo-Saxon limitations in 
the treatment of nature, human and other- 
wise, our greater delicacy in the language 
with which all this is presented. And by 
so doing one will be aiding in the efforts 
here on the continent of a group that is 
striving for the elimination from the novel 
of all that could appear to any one inde- 
cent. 

Then there are the short sketch—the 
shorter the better, if it is to be at all didac- 
tic—and_ the the writing of 
which the years of careful observation and 
well-regulated thought, which are supposed 
to constitute the teacher’s life, should lead 


essay, to 


naturally. 

These are mere suggestions as to the 
manner in which members of a certain 
class of ‘‘the unemployed’’ can busy them- 
selves. The efforts this class might thus be 
putting forth may seem puerile to those 
who are still rejoicing ‘‘like the strong 
man to run a race.’’ It might even be 
pointed out that the latter part of teach- 
ers’ lives should be spent, as were usually 


SUMMER COURSES IN EUROPE 

ADVANCED holiday courses in Europe open to 
foreign students have been listed by the League 
of Nations Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
and are reported to the Christian Science Mon- 
itor by its Paris correspondent. The booklet 
containing the list describes 135 different courses 
to be held during 1932 in 17 different countries 
and 82 different cities. 

The subjects in which instruction is to be 
given are the following: Languages, literature, 
history and civilization, philosophy and religion, 
education and psychology, law, polities, eco- 
nomics, sociology, international law, interna- 
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the latter years of fashionable women in 
the seventeenth century, solely in good 
works and in repentance for the sins com- 
mitted earlier. The ‘‘good works’’ wil] 
not be wanting on the part of those who 
have for years been laboring for the good 
of others, and in Europe, as in America, 
not having taken out letters of citizenship 
does not mean being shut out of opportu- 
nities for useful service. Tears of re- 
pentance can not wash away the sins of a 
teacher’s career, the most flagrant of 
which are incompetence and _ insincerity. 
Nor do vain tears ever lead to tranquillity 
And this should be the gift of 
This class is 


of spirit. 
the gods to retired teachers. 
increasing in numbers with the increase of 
educational institutions and annuity en- 
dowments. Increasing, too, in length is 
the span of years which separates all mem- 
bers of ‘‘the profession’’ from the begin- 
ning of their careers. If they do not fall 
along the way, one day they, too, will be 
admitted to the class of the would-be em- 
ployed. So let them not jeer at the ambi- 
tions of the latter to justify their existence 
and to render it pleasurable, but rather 
rejoice that this earth’s surface is large 
enough to afford the ex-teacher more than 
one point of approach to a happy and use- 
ful old age. 





tional relations, geography, commerce, science, 
fine arts, technology, history of art, music, 
physical training, gymnastics, dances, folk-dane- 
ing and eurythmiecs. 

In France, courses are to be given at 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre (under the auspices of 
the University of Toulouse), Besangon, Biar- 
ritz (under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux), Bordeaux, Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, Calais, and Dunkirk (these three un- 


der supervision of the University of Lille), 
Caen, Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, Fontainebleau 
(at the American School of Fine Arts and 
Grenoble, 


Conservatory of Music), Liéfra 
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Paris, Saint-Jean- 


of the University 


Fontette), Naney, 
de-Luz (under direction 

Bordeaux), Saint-Servan, near Saint-Malo 
auspices of the University of Rennes), Stras- 
hourg, and Tours (under the University of 


(near 


Poitiers). 


Courses in Germany are to be offered at 


Berlin, Bonn, Clausthal-Zellerfeld, Cologne, 
Frankfiirt-on-the-Oder, Freiburg (Breisgau), 
(Giessen, Hamburg, Heidelburg, Iéna, Kiel, 
Marburg-on-the-Lahn, Munich and Munster. 

In Great Britain, courses are offered at 


Abbotsholme, Derbyshire (under auspices of 
the University College of Nottingham), Bristol, 
Cambridge, Exeter, Harlech (in cooperation 
with the University of Wales Extension Board), 
Llandrindod Wells, London, Oxford and Sea- 
seale. 

In Italy, courses are offered at Fienza, Flor- 
ence, Peruggia, Pisa, Ravenna, Rome, Siena, 
Varese and Venice. 

In Switzerland, special instruction is being 
provided at Berne, Bourg-Saint-Pierre (under 
the Botanical Institute of the University of 
Geneva), Geneva, Lausanne and Neufchatel. 

In other countries the principal centers where 
holiday courses have been arranged are as fol- 
lows: in Austria, at Graz, Salsburg and Vienna, 
in Belgium, at Ghent; in Czechoslovakia, at 
Prague; in Denmark, at Copenhagen and 
Elsinore; in Hungary, at Debrecen; in Yugo- 
slavia, at Belgrade, Ragusa (Dubrovnik) and 
Zagreb; in the Netherlands, at Leyden and 
The Hague; in Poland, at Cracow and War- 
saw; in Portugal, at Coimbra; in Roumania, 
at Monastirea Neamtului; in Spain, at Bar- 
celona, Burgos, Granada, Jaca, Madrid, Pan- 
Sebastian and Santander; in 
Sweden, at Lund. 

This list of courses has been published in 
English, French and German. The English 
edition is obtainable from the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, Mass., or from Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, London. 
The French edition can be obtained from the 
Vuibert, Paris, and the German 
edition from Alfred Lorentz, Leipzig. 


plona, San 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED 
WOMEN AS TEACHERS 
THE results are given below of a study re- 
cently completed by the National Education 








Association, as announced in the last issue of 
the News Letter of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 

In 1930-31 the National Education Associa- 
tion obtained from school authorities in nearly 
1,500 cities a statement of the generai policy of 
each school system with respect to the employ- 
ment of married women as new teachers and 
the retention of single women teachers who 
marry. Of the cities reporting, in all population 
groups, about 77 per cent. do not employ mar- 
ried women as new teachers. The figures vary 
from 69 per cent. in cities over 100,000 to 80 
per cent. in cities of 10,000 to 30,000 in popula- 
tion. No definite relationship is apparent be- 
tween the size of cities and their practice on this 
point. 

Only 37 per cent. of all cities reporting per- 
mit single women teachers to continue teaching 
after marriage, and a number of these permit it 
only in the ease of teachers who have been 
elected for permanent service. More than one 
half of the remaining 63 per cent. require wo- 
men teachers to resign at once if they marry, 
while nearly as many require their resignation 
at the close of the school year. In a mere hand- 
ful of cities the rules make it optional with the 
school board in each case as to whether the 
teacher may continue or is required to resign. 

As to the legal aspects of the question, ap- 
parently no state has passed any legislation with 
respect to married women as teachers. In at 
least six states and the District of Columbia, 
decisions on the question have been handed 
down by the courts, the child state school offi- 
cial, or the state board of education. 

Two authorities conclude from these analyses 
of these decisions that in these states marriage 
is not in itself a valid cause for dismissing a 
teacher who is under contract or who is teaching 
under a tenure law which permits dismissal only 
for specified causes. It is, of course, unsafe to 
assume that similar decisions would be made in 
the other states if cases of this kind should 
come up for adjudication. 

The most recent decision on the subject was 
handed down on December 21, 1931, by the 
Maryland State Board of Education in response 
to an appeal from Wicomico County. The 
board ruled that a woman teacher in the public 
schools of Maryland can not be dismissed be- 


cause she marries. 
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It also stated that a clause in a teacher’s con- 
tract reading, “If a female teacher marries in 
any school year she will be expected to resign at 
the close of the school year,” is in plain conflict 
with the state tenure law. This law provides no 
basis for discrimination on account of sex or 


marita! status. 


SENIORS GRADUATING FROM WIS- 
CONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 

Tue University of Wisconsin has announced 
that 14,569 seniors who this year will graduate 
from the public and private high schools of 
Wisconsin have signified their intention of seek- 
ing higher education either at the University of 
Wisconsin or at various colleges, normal schools 
or trade schools in various parts of the state. 

This is shown by answers given by Wisconsin 
high-school seniors recently to the fourth an- 
nual questionnaire and psychological test sent 
out to them by the bureau of guidance and 
records at the university. These questionnaires 
and tests are sponsored each year by the com- 
mittee on cooperation for Wisconsin secondary 
schools and colleges. 

The questionnaires and tests were sent to 23,- 
242 seniors in 438 public high schools and 29 
private high schools in the state, and of this 
total, 14,569 or slightly less than 63.7 per cent. 
of all the seniors graduating from Wisconsin 
high schools this year signified their intention 
of continuing their work. 

10,292 students explained that they hoped to 
go to colleges or universities, while 4,277 an- 
swered that they were going to enter various 
teacher-training schools in the state. County 
normal schools attracted 1,181 of this latter 
group; business colleges, 1,791; technical and 
trade schools, 405; musie and art schools, 195; 
while 705 made known their intentions of enter- 
ing nurses training work. 

Of the grand total, 1,169 seniors asserted they 
were going to out-of-state schools, while 2,807 
did not specify what kinds of colleges or teach- 
ers’ colleges they would enter. 

Seareity of jobs has brought the seniors to 
the realization that college training is needed in 
present day competition, according to Frank O. 
Holt, registrar of the university and director 
of the bureau of guidance and records. 

The testing program gives valuable informa- 
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tion to both the high schools and to the colleges 
involved, Mr. Holt said. This information and 
the scholastic record of the student makes it 
possible for the school authorities to advise 
graduates intelligently on the advisability of 
going on to college and of the type of institu- 
tion to enter. 

The rapid growth of enrolment in Wisconsin 
schools is indicated by the increasing number 
of high-school seniors to which the question- 
naires and tests have been sent. In 1929, when 
this procedure was inaugurated, they were sent 
to 16,590 seniors; in 1930, to 16,966 seniors; in 
1931, to 20,000 seniors, and this year to 23,242. 


THE CLOSING OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


THE closing of a large number of summer 
schools on account of economic conditions bars 
thousands of students and unemployed from 
further education, according to an oral state- 
ment made by E. M. Foster, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Statistics at the United States Office of 
Education, to a representative of the U. S. 
Daily. 

Summer school enrolment this year will fall 
far below that of previous years in spite of the 
movement to keep more young people in school. 
The reason for this is due to the “view of many 
administrators of education that summer-school 
work and night-school work are frills which, 
during a time of retrenchment financially, can 
be dispensed with.” 

Mr. Foster called attention to the following 
statistics on summer school enrolments: 

Since 1922 summer school enrolments have 
steadily increased. In 1922 there were 280,507 
enrolled. The number had increased to 492,638 
by 1930. The cost of upkeep in 1922 was $1,- 
152,981 compared with $4,043,433 in 1930. 

Between 1922 and 1930 the number of super- 
visors, principals and teachers increased 48.3 
per cent. In 1930 there were 14,481 super- 
visors, principals and teachers. 

Summer-school applicants in a number of 
city systems are now limited to seniors who, de- 
pending upon their summer work, would other- 
wise not be eligible for graduation and entry 
into college at the opening of the fall sessions. 
This means that students below the senior rank 
are barred from summer courses. 

The financial straits into which most of the 
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states and municipalities have fallen have com- 
pelled an adjustment in their educational ex- 
penses. The elimination of summer schools, un- 
fortunately at a time when so many unemployed 
could take advantage of them, is one method of 
meeting eurtailed school budgets. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS AT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

TuE Teachers College of Syracuse University 
is now making public for the first time an out- 
line of its program of reorganization which will 
lead it in the near future to become an upper 
division college and graduate school offering five 
years’ training for the profession of teaching. 
During the past two years, since the coming of 
Dr. Harry S. Ganders from the University of 
Cincinnati to be dean of the college, the devel- 
opment has been steady in the direction of this 
goal. Teachers College has been brought into 
closer cooperation with the other colleges of the 
university, so that students planning to teach in 
special fields might have not only the profes- 
sional training of Teachers College but the tech- 
nical training offered by such schools as agricul- 
ture, home economies, business administration, 
ete. 

According to a statement issued by Dean 
Ganders, the preparation of teachers is already 
a cooperative enterprise between the Teachers 
College and the other colleges and schools of 
Syracuse University. A broad cultural foun- 
dation being essential to sound professional 
training, two years of liberal arts work is al- 
ready essential to entrance into Teachers Col- 
lege. Tests showing a high-grade of scholarship 
ability and character must be satisfactorily 
passed before this step can be taken by any stu- 
dent. 

Freshmen entering in the fall of 1932 who de- 
sire teacher training will be required to enroll 
in the College of Liberal Arts for the “General 
Pre-Teaching Curriculum” and during the 
freshman year to advise with the deans of the 
College of Liberal Arts and of Teachers College 
in planning their further preparation. 

Prospective teachers of academic subjects and 
also of physical education, industrial arts, vo- 
cational education, teacher-librarians and nurs- 
ing will hereafter enroll for the first two years 
in appropriate “Pre-Education Curricula” in 
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the College of Liberal Arts. 
ers of commercial subjects, public-school music, 
public-school art, home economics and agricul- 
ture will continue to enroll in appropriate ecur- 
ricula in the Colleges of Business Administra- 
tion, Fine Arts, Home Economies or Agricul- 
ture. 

During the transition period in addition to 
the five-year recommended plan and the four- 
year program, consideration will be given to 
the applications of a limited number of stu- 
dents, who may, on the approval of the director 
of admissions and the deans of Liberal Arts 
and Teachers Colleges, be admitted to a com- 
bination program leading to the bachelor of 
arts degree upon conditions in each case, mutu- 
ally agreed upon by the deans concerned. Such 
program will be subject to the same regulations 
for entrance and the same requirements as the 
other combination courses. 


Prospective teach- 


CONVENTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL STU- 
DENT COUNCIL PRESIDENTS 


StupENT council presidents from the high 
schools of the United States will meet in At- 
lantie City during the convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the purpose of forward- 
ing the activities of the National Association 
of Student Government Officers. The following 
five objectives were adopted at the first meet- 
ing held in Los Angeles, California, July 3, 
1931: 


To establish a medium for the exchanging of 
ideas relative to student activities of both extra 
and regular curriculum. The first objective is to 
be the key-note of the association in that a maga- 
zine is to be edited and distributed to the high 
schools holding membership in the organization. 

To organize the high schools into a closer rela- 
tionship for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the activities and progress of other schools. 
The second objective is to be carried out through 
the organizing of student council presidents into 
conference, or district groups within the state, and 
the forming of state associations. 

To acquaint leading educators with the activi- 
ties of youth and to secure any information from 
the students that the administration might desire. 
In this manner educators will have the perspective 
of the students in their activities of extra and 


regular curriculum. 
The moulding of closer relationship between the 
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students and the administration. Education must 
look to the future for progress and to inform the 
students of the financial and administrative prob- 
lems that confront educational institutions. 

To work toward international good-will by in- 
ternational correspondence and the exchanging of 
information and ideas. Student correspondence 
between nations will be made possible through the 
cooperation of the World League of International 
Education Associations, San Francisco, California. 

The program for the meeting will consist of 
talks by Warren E. Schuell, president; Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, sponsor; E. H. MeCune, su- 
perintendent of schools, Sapulpa, Oklahoma; 
John Moffett, Olney High School, Philadelphia, 
and round-table discussions of problems in stu- 
dent councils. The activities of the association 
will be begun through the appointment of the 


following committees with duties as proposed: 


Literature committee, to distribute any writings 


of the association to the members; membership 
committee, to secure and record the membership; 
convention committee, to formulate convention 


plans for annual meetings; program committee, to 
assist the president and the board of governors in 
arranging a program for the convention; high 
school organizing committee, to assist by suggest- 
ions those high schools desiring to form a student 
council; publication committee, to assist in editing 
a magazine on student council problems; interna- 
tional correspondence committee, to conduct a bu- 


reau of correspondence between students. 


Any accredited secondary school is eligible 
for membership in the association, and repre- 
sentatives to the convention should be an in- 
coming president and the past-president, or 
junior and senior representatives from the 
council. 

The convention in Atlantic City is to be held 
Tuesday afternoon, July 28. Representatives 


and those persons 


attending the convention, 
interested in the activities of the association 
may secure further information by writing 
Warren E. Schuell, president, Sapulpa High 
School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
WarreN E. SCHUELL, 
Founder and first president of the 
National Association of Student 
Government Officers 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARIES 

Tue Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, erected by the late Henry Clay Folger, 
president of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, and bequeathed by him to the trustees of 
Amherst College, will be dedicated on April 23, 
the birthday of Shakespeare. 

The keys to the library will be presented by 
Mrs. Folger and will be accepted by Mr. George 
A. Plimpton, president of the Amherst trustees. 
The dedicatory address will be delivered by Dr. 
Joseph Quincy Adams, supervisor of research 
at the Library of Congress. The ceremonies 
will be followed by an inspection of the library, 
which is situated on Capitol Hill across from 
the Library of Congress and houses the collec- 
tion of Shakespeariana of the donor, regarded 
as the most extensive and rare in this country if 
not in the world. 

Especially rich in early editions, it ineludes 
writings by and concerning Shakespeare, and 
other material associated with him and his times 
to the number of more than 100,000 articles and 
pieces. The building erected at a cost of $2,- 
000,000 is provided with an endowment of $10,- 
000,000. 

The library covers a city block and is built of 
Georgia marble. Outwardly it conforms in 
architectural designs to the public buildings of 
the capital. The interior, however, is in Eliza- 
bethan style, and includes a theater of Shake- 
speare’s time. 

On the same day will take place the formal 
dedication of the Horace Howard Furness Me- 
morial of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
contains a priceless collection of Shakespearean 
and Elizabethan dramatie literature. It con- 
tains about 12,000 volumes, 8,000 of which are 
strictly Shakespearean. Other dramatists are 
represented in nearly 1,500 other works and the 
rest of the library is made up of books of a 
more general character. 

The collection was bequeathed to the univer- 
sity with a fund for its maintenance as a me- 
morial to his father by Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr., also a recognized Shakespearean 
scholar, who died two years ago. 

The dedication exercises, starting at 3: 50 
o’clock, are in charge of President Thomas B. 
Gates, who, with Provost Josiah H. Penniman 
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and Dr. Felix E. Schelling, professor of history 
and English literature, will speak. 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


More than 1,500 representatives of libraries 
will gather in New Orleans for the fifty-fourth 


annual eonference of the American Library 
Association, which meets from April 25 to 30. 
Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone, president of 
the association, will preside at the general ses- 
sions, and the conference will be opened on 
Monday evening, April 25, with the presidential 
ddress, of which the subject will be “Creative 
Librarianship.” 
Mr. Edwin R. 
Rosenwald Fund, will speak on “Cultural Prob- 


Embree, president of the 
lems and Prospects in the South” before the 
second general session on Tuesday morning, 
April 26, and Frederick H. Koch, professor of 
dramatie literature at the University of North 
Carolina, deseribe “Making a Regional 
Drama” at the same meeting. Mr. Koch is the 
originator of community drama through eooper- 


will 


ative authorship. 

President Frank P. Graham, of the University 
of North Carolina, will speak on “The Public 
Library in American Life” before the third 
general session on Tuesday evening, April 26, at 
which Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Mitchell, seecre- 
tary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
will speak on “The Library Movement in Great 
Britain.” “A Historian Looks at a Changing 
World” is the subject upon which Mr. Hendrik 
Van Loon, author of “The Story of Mankind,” 
will address the fourth general session Satur- 
day afternoon, April 30. 

Count Rene d’Harnoncourt, artist and illus- 
trator of children’s books, who has recently pub- 
lished a volume of “Mexicana,” illustrating life 
and customs of modern Mexico, will speak be- 
fore a meeting of the section for library work 
with children on the subject “Your Neighbor— 
“Enlisting the Parents’ Interest in 
Children’s Reading” will be discussed at the 
same meeting by Mary Frances Cox, of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, and Marian A. 
Webb, of the Fort Wayne Public Library, will 
speak on “The Value of a Community Survey 


Mexico.” 
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of Children’s Reading.” Vera Winifred Schott, 
of the Wichita City Library, will have as her 
subject “The Children’s Department and the 
Children’s Theater.” 

At this meeting, which is for 
Wednesday, April 27, the John Newbery Medal 
award for the year’s most distinguished econ- 
will be 


scheduled 


tribution to children’s literature an- 


nounced. It is expected that the author of this 
year’s prize-winning book will attend the con- 
ference to receive the award in person. 

Teachers as well as librarians will be wel- 
comed at the open meetings of the school li- 
braries section. A symposium on eurrent prac- 
tice in training of part-time librarians will be 
held by the school library training round table 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 26. Librarians of 
teachers colleges and special educational col- 
lections will hold a round table for the discus- 
sion of library standards in teacher-training in- 
stitutions on Thursday morning, April 28, at 
which Mr. G. W. Rosenlof, of the Nebraska 
state department of education, and Mr. Jackson 
E. Towne, librarian of the State College of East 
Lansing, Michigan, will be the speakers. 

“The High-school Library in the Changing 
World” will be the subject of a paper by Mrs. 
Mae Parkinson Webb before a round table of 
junior-senior high-school librarians on Friday 
morning, April 29. <A discussion of problems 
of budgets, classroom libraries and teacher use 
of the school library will follow. 

Children and books, however the contact is 
made, will be discussed at a joint meeting, 
Friday afternoon, April 29, with the section for 
library work with children. 
of the Lakewood, Ohio, Publie Library, will 


Mr. Lesley Newton, 


speak on “The Changing School Curriculum and 
the Library.” “To-day’s Children” will be the 
subject for an address by Mr. Ralph E. 
Boothby, of the Metairie Country Day School, 
New Orleans; Oscar H. 
Lawrenceville School, will address the group on 
“School-Boy Readers—Gentle and Otherwise,” 
and Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, formerly as- 
sistant of the American Library Association 
Board on the Library and Adult Edueation will 
describe “The World that Does not Change.” 
Elementary school service will be the topic 
for a meeting of the school libraries section 
Saturday morning, April 30. Mr. B. 


MePherson, of the 


Lamar 
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Johnson, formerly of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will speak on “The Library Project of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education.” 
“The School Library and the Unusual Child— 
Retarded or Gifted” will be the subject of an 
address by Olive 0. Powers, of the Greenfield 
Elementary School, Pittsburgh. 












Dr. Ropert C. CLOTHIER, who took office as 
president of Rutgers University early in March, 
will be installed at a formal ceremony at com- 






mencement on June 11. 





Mr. Doucitas Huntley Gorpon, at the time 
of his election a lawyer of Baltimore and mem- 
ber of the Maryland Legislature, will be for- 
mally installed as president of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Maryland, on April 30. Dr. 
Joseph S. Ames, president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University; Dr. William H. Welch, director 
emeritus of the Institute of the History of Med- 
icine, and Rear-Admiral Thomas C. Hart, super- 
intendent of the U. S. Naval Academy, will be 


present. 













THE reported resignation of Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, as chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, has been officially denied by the univer- 






sity authorities. 







Mrs. Hersert Hoover will receive the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of letters and humanities 
from the College of Wooster next month when 
she goes to Wooster to witness a pageant de- 
picting 125 years of progress of the town where 









her great-grandfather was a pioneer. 





A portrait of Miss Lucetta Daniell, welfare 
director of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who is retiring after forty-one years ser- 
vice as teacher and administrator, has been pre- 
sented to the college by her colleagues. The 
painting, the work of Mr. H. E. Ogden Camp- 
bell, will be hung in the Grace Dodge room. 










Tue Walter Burns Saunders Medal, awarded 
each year to the nurse who has rendered the 






most praiseworthy service to the profession, 
was presented on April 12 to Miss Annie War- 
burton Goodrich, dean of the Yale University 
School of Nursing. The medal was awarded 
during the conventions of the American Nurses’ 
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Edith A. Lathrop, of the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
eation, will speak on “Elementary Schoo! Li- 
brary Service as it is and should be,” and Dr 
Doak S. Campbell, associate director, division of 
surveys and field studies of the George Pea. 
body College will speak on “Standards for the 
Training of School Librarians.” 





Association, the National League of Nursing 
Education and the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, at which two thousand 
delegates were in attendance. 

Dr. Earte R. Heprick, professor of mathe- 
matics and chairman of the department of 
mathematics at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has been named by the French 
government an “Officier d’Académie” “for ser- 
vices rendered to the cause of culture and sci- 
ence.” 

In recognition of his services to Hungarian 
literature, Professor Watson Kirkconnell, of 
Winnipeg, has been given an honorary fellow- 
ship by the Petofi Society of Budapest. 

Mr. Francis S. Hutcuins, a member of the 
faculty of Yale-in-China since 1925, who has 
returned to the United States, was welcomed by 
the trustees of Yale-in-China at a dinner in his 
honor on April 15, at which President Angell 
presided. Mr. Hutchins, a graduate of Oberlin 
College in 1925, is the son of President William 
J. Hutchins, of Berea College, and a brother of 
President Robert M. Hutchins, of the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. CHarLes R. Watson, president of Cairo 
University, Egypt, was the guest of honor on 
April 5 at a tea given in his honor by Dean 
Henry H. Meyer, of Boston University Schoo! 
of Religious Education and Social Service, and 
Mrs. Meyer. Dr. Watson spoke in the chapel 
and also before the School of Theology on 
“Education in Egypt.” 

Mr. Patrick T. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
the Boston public schools, was given a dinner 
and reception at Perkins Hall, Boston, on April 
7, by the Boston League of Women Voters, in 
cooperation with the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. 


THE appointment of four visiting professors 
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to Columbia University for 1932-1933 has been 
announced. They are: Dr. Jan J. L. Duyven- 
dak, professor of Chinese in the University of 
Leyden; Dr. Herbert J. C. Grierson, professor 
of ‘rhetoric and English composition in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Dr. Fritz Strich, pro- 
fessor of the history of German literature in 
the University of Berne; M. Georges Ascoli, 
Vietor Hugo professor of French literature at 
the Sorbonne. Professor Grierson will direct 
courses throughout the academic year. Pro- 
fessors Duyvendak, Strich and Ascoli will serve 
during the spring session. 


Proressor J. W. Harvey, at present pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Armstrong College, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, has been ap- 


pointed at the University of Leeds to the chair 
f philosophy, in succession to Professor C. M. 


ol 


(Gillespie, who retires at the end of the present 


session. 


Cuirrorp S. BraGpoN, who has been acting 
superintendent of schools in New Rochelle, New 
York, sinee the death of Dr. Albert Leonard, 
has been elected unanimously by the Board of 
Education as superintendent of schools to suc- 
ceed Dr. Leonard. This action was taken at 
the meeting of the board held on April 5. 


Dr. T. M. Srapson, head of the department 
of mathematies of the University of Florida, was 
recently elected president of the Southeastern 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America. His associate Dr. F. W. Kokomoor 
was appointed one of a committee of five 
southern college professors to make a study of 
the teaching of mathematies in high schools. 


Section 


Orricers elected at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Home Economies Asso- 
ciation were Dorothea Beach, Bradford, presi- 
dent; Edna Skinner, Amherst, vice-president ; 
Mary MeAuliffe, Worcester, second vice-presi- 
dent; Annie D. Seott, Haverhill, secretary; 
Sarah Thames, Boston, treasurer; Mrs. Annette 
Amherst, councilor; Mrs. Gladys B. 
Jones, Boston, alternate councilor; Mrs. Mary 
Molloy, Mrs. R. R. Hasker, Mildred Collins, 


directors. 


Herr, 


Mr. Frank L. Potk, New York, formerly 
under-seeretary of state, was elected president 
of the New York Publie Library at a meeting 
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of the board of trustees on April 13. Mr. Polk, 
who has been secretary and second vice-presi- 
dent of the board, succeeds the late Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, who died on January 27. Mr. Wilson 
M. Powell was chosen secretary of the library’s 
board and Mr. Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr., son of 
the former president, was elected a trustee. 


Dr. RuPERT EMERSON, assistant professor of 
government and tutor in the division of history, 
government and economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been granted leave of absence for the 
next academic year so that he may earry on 
research work under a grant from the Bureau 
of International Research. 


Dr. Caries KE. SpearRMAN, of the University 
of London, delivered the principal address at 
the annual meeting of the Kentucky chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 
ties of Man.” 


His subject was “The Abili- 


Dr. Hamitton Ho.t, president of Rollins 
College, formerly editor of The Independent, 
has spoken during the past week at the follow- 
ing secondary schools in Greater Boston: Rivers 
School, Brookline; Milton Academy, Milton; 
Country Day School, Newton; May School and 
Lee School; Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill. 


Dr. Ross A. BAKER, secretary of the Division 
of Chemical Education of the American Chem- 
ical Society and professor of chemistry in the 
College of the City of New York, addressed the 
Eastern York 
Chemical Society at its meeting in Troy on 
April 16. The subject of the address was 
“Chemical Education.” 


New Section of the American 


Dr. CHartes E. Merriam, head of the de- 
partment of political science of the University 
of Chicago, will speak on “Primaries and the 
Machinery of Their Operation,” on the com- 
bined program of the Voters’ Service and the 
Committee on Civie Education by Radio on 
April 26. 
Tuesday evening from 8:00 to 8:30 P. m., 


These programs, broadcast every 
are 
sponsored by the National League of Women 
Voters and the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. They are heard over the 
WJZ network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


Miss Junia Larurop, first director of the 
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Child Welfare Bureau of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, died on April 15 at the age of 
seventy-four years. When she was appointed 
director of the new bureau by President Taft in 
1912 she was the first woman to be head of a 
federal bureau. Prior to this appointment she 
had been an influential member of the Illinois 
State Board of Charities. In that position she 
had been instrumental in obtaining the passage 
of laws for the abolition of child labor, for ju- 
venile courts, factory inspection, control of 
tenement house conditions and improved man- 
agement of state and county charitable institu- 
tions. 

Dr. Paut WuitrieLtp Horn, president of the 
Texas Technological College since its establish- 
ment in 1925, died on April 13 at the age of 
sixty-one years. 

THe Rev. Dr. G. 
Lebanon Valley College, died on April 16 at the 


D. Gossarp, president of 


age of sixty-three years. 

Dr. JAMEs Roop Ropertson, since 1908 head 
of the department of history and political econ- 
omy at Berea College, Kentucky, died on April 
15 at the age of sixty-eight years. 

Dr. RatpH Monroe Eaton, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard University and 
at Radcliffe College, committed suicide on April 
14 as a result of a nervous breakdown. 

THe REVEREND J. O’REGAN, dean of men 
and athletic director of St. Louis University, 
died on April 11 at the age of forty-four years. 
Father O’Regan’s appointment as athletie di- 
rector in St. Louis University broke a long- 
Previously athletics at the 
He also 


standing custom. 
school had been directed by laymen. 
taught theology and philosophy at the univer- 
sity. 


TueE Rev. Dr. C. J. S. Beruune, for fourteen 


PROSELYTING PUBLICITY AND THE 
PROFESSIONALIZATION OF 
TEACHING 
Criticism of teachers and teaching is not 
rare, nor is it likely that it ever has been since 
formal education first began. An honest critical 
attitude toward publie education and those re- 
sponsible for its promotion is desirable. <A 
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years professor of entomology at Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, and previously head 
master of Trinity College School for thirty 
years, died on April 18 in his ninety-fourth 
year. 

Sir Patrick GeEppDES, director of Scots Col- 
lege, Montpellier, France, died on April 17 at 
the age of seventy-eight years. Professor Ged- 
des was distinguished as a biologist 
well known for his work in education and as a 
sociologist, philosopher and playwright. He 
had held teaching positions in London, Aber- 
deen, St. Andrews and Edinburgh universities. 
The Hebrew University Building in Jerusalem 
was designed by Sir Patrick. 


and was 


THE annual meeting of the trustees of Science 
Service will be held in Washington on Thurs- 
day, April 28. On the preceding day there wil! 
be a round-table conference and a dinner to con- 
sider how Science Service may further its pur- 
pose of making science better known and ap- 
preciated by the general public and contribute 
its share in advaneing modern civilization. 
Those who will take part in the conference in- 
clude President Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Edwin G. Conklin, 
Princeton University; Dr. Simon Flexner, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Mr. A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evening News; 
Dr. John C. Merriam, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; Dr. A. A. Noyes, California In- 
stitute of Technology; Mr. Robert P. Scripps, 
Seripps-Howard Newspapers, and Dr. E. B. 
Wilson, Harvard University School of Public 
Health. Speakers at the dinner will be Dr. 
John H. Finley, The New York Times; Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, California Institute of 


Technology, and Dr. H. G. Moulton, Brookings 
Institution. 










definite need for this exists. However, there is 
a persistent effort on the part of various life 
insurance companies, book publishing concerns 
and private business colleges to draw men and 
women from teaching into some other calling 
through the use of questionable publicity. In 
soliciting for salesmen or students they employ 
advertising methods which tend to undermine 
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the respect which teachers themselves have tor 
their calling. 

Illustrations of what may be termed proselyt- 
ng publicity, gathered by the writer during 
the past six years, indicate that many concerns 
anvass the ranks of school teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents to persuade them by 
riticism of their calling to desert it for other 
Excerpts from such proselyt- 


4 
fields of activity. 
ing publicity follow. 

One company has addressed teachers and 


principals, saying: 


Have you not felt the desire to leave an elective 
salaried position that gives scanty remuneration 
for your labor and little promise for the future, 
al d engage in some calling that offers unlimited 
opportunity and a promise of competence, at least, 
for old age? No other business or profession to- 
day offers greater opportunities to men of char- 
acter, culture, energy and industry, than the life 


insurance field. 


Another insurance company suggests that 
“to most men education serves as a stepping 
stone,” and on that basis has developed an 
argument for leaving education to engage in 
life insurance salesmanship. 

Part-time work devoted to the sale of insur- 
ance policies is suggested by another company, 
which supplies the following information: 


Those engaged in educational work are especially 
fitted for the life insurance business, and many of 
our most successful representatives were once en- 
gaged in school work. Starting out on a part-time 
basis, soliciting after school and in the evening, 
these workers found that their life insurance work 
was more profitable than teaching and eventually 
gave it their full time. . . If you can not see your 
way clear to give your full time to the work to 
begin with, we shall be glad to have you hold a 
part-time contract. ... 


A former school superintendent, turned sales 
promotion manager for an insurance company, 
wrote to teachers and school executives in his 
state saying: 


The teaching profession, although a noble pro- 
fession, has no real future, then why not, now, 
make plans to go into a line of work that has a 
real future. As a friend of education you must 
also be a friend of Life Insurance. A great num- 
ber of teachers . . . have graduated from the high 
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calling into the service of the Insurance 
Co., a service much more remunerative and second 
only to the ministry of the gospel in the good done 
to humanity. 


Some publishing as well as some life insurance 
the 
foregoing to persuade men and women now en- 
gaged in teaching to desert it. Although the 
results may be insignificant as measured by the 


companies employ statements similar to 


number of teachers who turn salesmen, such 
tacties are Per- 
sistent negative publicity of this sort inevitably 


undesirable psychologically. 


serves to undermine faith in the occupation of 
teaching and respect for it as a worthy career. 

The most serious indictment is deservedly 
brought against various business colleges which 
trample underfoot unmercifully education as a 
life work, in their efforts to reeruit students 
One 
illustration of such proselyting publicity, by 


from among those engaged in teaching. 


no means extreme in its elass, follows: 


The teaching profession is a noble one, but the 
opportunities it offers do not seem to satisfy the 
ambitious. If you intend to make teaching your 
life work and to advance in the profession, you 
must have university or college training and even 
your Master’s degree. To accomplish that takes 
time and the majority of young people feel that 
life is too short, especially when better results can 
be obtained few 
months’ special training and preparation. 

Many 


in the business world after a 


young women who taught school for a 
term or two and then took up commercial work 
are now earning fabulous salaries and living in an 
atmosphere of culture and refinement. They are 
finding opportunities for developing their indi- 
viduality and latent power that could never have 
been brought about in the class room. And then 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that ad- 
vancement is sure to come to them as soon as they 
merit it. The daily grind that you find in the 
school room does not fall to their lot. 


Thus boldly are the opportunities in educa- 
tion minimized and those of the commercial field 
misrepresented and over-emphasized. From 
such publicity the reader may gather that one 
who is satisfied with teaching as a life work is 
lacking in ambition; that the amount of time 
and training required to reach the heights in 
the profession are unreasonable; that life is 
too short to do so in view of greater returns for 
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less time and effort in other fields; that fabulous 
salaries are earned in business as compared 
with teaching; that business positions enable 
individuals to live in “an atmosphere of culture 
and refinement” which presumably is denied 
to teachers; that teaching does not permit one 
to develop one’s individuality nor “latent 
power” (whatever that is); that merit is not 
certain to be rewarded in teaching, whereas in 
business it always is; and, finally, whereas 
figuratively the path of the business woman is 
strewn with roses, the public school teacher is 
rapidly being beaten down by “the daily grind 
that you find in the school room.” 

The present surplus of teachers can not be 
advanced as a valid reason why proselyting 
publicity of this kind should be encouraged. 
There never will be an oversupply of efficient 
teachers and the obstacles met in the profes- 
sionalization of teaching are already too great 
for us to disregard any one of them. Until 
teaching as an occupation attains a status of 
such high excellence that it becomes impervious 
to the aspersions now cast upon it in the daily 
press and in the humor columns of current 
periodicals, misrepresentations concerning 
teachers and their work must be combatted. 

It is to be noted that although teaching is 
referred to as a profession, in a technical sense 
it has not yet attained professional standing. 
This should be a matter of concern to teachers, 
for they can play an important part in com- 
batting the factors which hinder the attainment 
of professional status. Then, too, our national 
commissioner of edueation, William John 
Cooper, has said: “The poor standing of the 
teaching profession in social esteem has been 
largely due to the teachers themselves. It can 
be corrected only by a change in the attitude of 
those of us who enter it. So long as we do 
not respect our own calling others will not re- 
spect it.” 

In the judgment of the writer, insofar as a 
calling lacks social esteem, to that degree will 
its members tend to be weaned from its service 
and competent individuals discouraged from en- 
tering it. Because proselyting publicity such 
as has been illustrated tends to undermine re- 
spect for education as a life work, to exagger- 
ate its shortcomings, to obscure its compensa- 
tions, and to mislead those engaged in public- 
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school work concerning the opportunities or Jack 
of them in other fields of endeavor, those en- 
gaged in school work should be warned of its 
influence, and counter-publicity should be un- 
dertaken to combat it to the end that the further 
professionalization of teaching may thereby be 
promoted. Every person now engaged in edu- 
cation may contribute something to that end 


if he will. 
I. O. Friswoip 


CoLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A BASIS FOR APPRAISING TEACHERS 

UNIONS 

In the Educational Review section of your 
issue of February 6 I find a long editorial by 
Mr. William McAndrew on “Appraising Radical 
Teachers’ Unions.” The editorial appears to 
have been suggested by an editorial entitled 
“The Social Policy of the American Federation 
of Teachers,” by the late Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, which was printed in the December, 
1931, issue of “The Nation’s Schools.” 

Editor McAndrew says, “What the professor 
(O’Shea) criticizes is the absence of profes- 
sional ideals: promise of high grade devotion 
to educational and social service, not stressing 
the intention to cooperate in raising the stand- 
ards of teaching. ‘Other professions,’ says 
Professor O’Shea, ‘put more emphasis on ethi- 
eal and professional attainments than they do 
upon the rigats of members.’” Mr. McAndrew 
continues with his own views: “The impression 
is often created that teachers are more keen for 
themselves than for their cause. If the public 
were convinced that teachers desire and intend 
to make themselves as necessary for the welfare 
of society as are physicians and sanitary engi- 
neers, the establishment of good salaries, tenure 
and pension would be easier.” 

The first quotation was meant to apply to the 
American Federation of Teachers. A careless 
reader might think that the succeeding quota- 
tion also referred to the teachers of the same 
organization, but it is obvious that it applies to 
teachers in general. So do the additional three 
columns written by Mr. MeAndrew. Thus his 
editorial heading, “Appraising Radical Teach- 
ers Unions,” is misleading. The editor attempts 
no real appraisal of teachers unions. By in- 
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direction he adds to an indictment which others 
have drafted. 

The union movement among teachers has de- 
veloped independently of the conception which 
is held by old-line educators that teachers should 
preserve the attitude of guaranteeing their loy- 
alty to the standards of “educational and social 
service” that were approved by these educators. 
Indeed, with such a beginning there might have 
been assurance that the Pollyanna type of 
teacher would not be the one to develop as a 
by-product of the movement. Union teachers 
soon began to realize that certain social forces 
of economic and political origin were operating 
to press the schools into line for the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, and the children into 
the matrix of conformity. Union teachers also 
found that when issues of freedom in teaching 
arose, the old-line edueators tended to take the 
side of the oppressors, regardless of the impor- 
tance of freedom as an educational prerequisite. 

We have found that such a reactionary in- 
fluence as that exerted by the unnatural 
“Daughters” of our late Revolution has made 
headway in conventional educational circles in 
dictating the conduct of teachers deemed by 
them to be proper. To them we owe the move- 
ment to require public-school teachers to take 
oaths of loyalty. This non-professional dicta- 
tion we condemn unqualifiedly, as we do the 
petty dictation of country school trustees who 
order the length of women teachers’ skirts. We 
also condemn the New York State Legislature 
when it passes a bill that provides for the dis- 
missal of teachers who for five consecutive 
years fail to register and vote, as if teachers 
were wards of the state. The teachers unions 
stand practically alone among teachers organi- 
zations in opposition to these impositions which 
tend to diseredit the status of teachers in com- 
munities, 

The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, and its earlier 
reports, contain a great deal of material which 
explains why our members have come to be 
oceupied with other thoughts than those of con- 
formity, or with reproducing such patterns of 
behavior as are upheld by those who have 
already lived. For example, I find in our last 
report, and in earlier reports, the following 
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ideas among our recommendations. They are 


here stated in comprehensive form: 


1. We urge the general adoption of the pro- 
gram of providing for a thorough examination of 
the physical health of school children, as well as 
their mental health. 

2. The classroom must be freed from such un- 
natural restraints and exterior compulsions as are 
transformed into inner compulsions. 

3. Efforts must be made by public school sys- 
tems to advance by experimentation. Experimen- 
tal schools established within public school systems 
may be the means by which teachers and school 
officials may learn how to improve public education 
and make it effective. 

4, Teachers must become better qualified for 
their work through the study of social problems, 
social institutions and social movements. Public 
education itself in relation to other social institu- 
tions should be comprehended by all teachers who 
expect to prepare children for intelligent citizen- 
ship. High academie qualifications for teachers 
must be supplemented by an understanding of the 
forces that bear on human living. 

5. We believe that freedom in teaching is a con- 
dition absolutely necessary to good teaching on 
the part of teachers and effective educational 
growth on the part of children. We believe social 
adjustment and progress and character training 
are not possible except when learners are free to 
inquire into reality. 

6. We believe that those social forces which rep- 
resent special privilege in human society constitute 
the most serious obstacles to progress through 
publie education. 


These extracts may show in brief how our 
thoughts have drawn away from the contem- 
plation of codes of professional conduct, and 
such, to the consideration of ideas of fundamen- 
tal social and educational bearing. We are not 
contemptuous of the old-time amenities in 
teacher behavior, but we believe that in the 
large the acts of looking and hoping for official 
approval of conduct have the effect of continu- 
ing the ties to the old educational order, and in 
turn tend to maintain the social status quo. In 
other words, we believe that teachers should be 
helped to grow out of the primary and depen- 
dent grade of experience, where close association 
with undeveloped minds in the school and out- 
side may tend to keep them, into the realm of 
rank and file adult experience in common with 
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other workers. We believe that working and 
thinking as adults about their experience in 
terms of the general social welfare will tend to 
develop among teachers a new leadership which 
public education sadly needs. Moreover, we 
may well expect to derive better teachers as the 
solid qualities of intelligence and understand- 
ing emerge. 

We think it is more than accidental that many 
teachers are already thinking ahead in terms of 
a considerable reconstruction of publie educa- 
tion as a major feature of a better social order. 


Henry R. Linvitue, 
President of the American 
Federation of Teachers 


I had no notion of 
that others have 
The six bits of 


As for me, not guilty! 


“adding to an indietment 
drafted.” 


creed presented seem to me, all but the fifth, 


I haven’t seen it. 


ELEMENTARY AND VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION IN BELGIUM 


Tue International of Education, 
Geneva, reports to ScHoon. AND Socrety that 


Bureau 


much interest centers around the organization 
of publie instruction in Belgium, especially in 
connection with elementary and vocational edu- 
sation. In December, 1931, Mr. Tobie Jonck- 
heere, professor at the University of Brussels, 
issued a pamphlet entitled “L’Enseignement en 
Belgique,” from which the following particulars 
have been taken. 

Compulsory education (from 6 to 14 years) 
was introduced by the law of 1914 which obliges 
heads of families to give their children suitable 
elementary instruction, by sending them to a 
publie or private school or by teaching them at 
home. Heads of families must see that their 
children attend school regularly, i.e., they must 
not be absent for more than three half days per 
month without legitimate reason. The law im- 
poses fines and imprisonment on parents guilty 
of neglect or ill-will in this respect. 

There elementary 
schools: Communal schools, recognized schools 


are three categories of 
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to be the beliefs of a growing number of 
school superintendents. Such officers, having, 
themselves, so very little of the freedom here 
mentioned, do quite generally eulogize it in 
general, and squelch it when it leads into the 
approval of liberties which a large number of 
school supporters regard as immoral or as dis- 
ruptive of such organized effort as seems nee- 
essary to get school work done. It looks to 
me as though the risk of alienating public 
opinion through unusual claims made by the 
more polemic members of teachers organiza- 
tions, disastrous as it sometimes is, is more 
than balanced by the corrective effect on school 
some considerable party 
watching their step. I don’t know of any one 
who has a heavier load of traditional reputa- 
tion for conceit to live down than the school- 
master. For associations objecting to his do- 
ing all the thinking, he may well give thanks. 


bosses of having 
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and recognizable schools. (1) The law specifies 
that there shall be in each commune at least 
one communal school in suitable premises. The 
communal school is organized by the commune 
and placed under the immediate control of the 
local authority, which defines its rules and 
regulations, its syllabus of work, nominates its 
teachers, fixes their salaries and provides for 
the school’s upkeep. This is the publie or offi- 
cial school. (2) Communes may recognize 
schools which satisfy given conditions and allow 
their work to be inspected. These conditions 
are as follows: The school must be established 
in suitable premises; the teaching staff must be 
of Belgian nationality and must possess teach- 
ing diplomas; the syllabus must include those 
subjects specified by the law; the school must 
submit to State inspection. By the act of 
recognition, the payment of the teachers’ sal- 
aries falls to the charge of public services. 
(3) The recognizable schools are those private 
institutions which conform to the legal condi- 
tions necessary for recognition, but which have 
not been recognized by the commune; mean- 
while they are subject to a certain amount of 
governmental control in exchange for grants 
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from state funds. Both recognized and recog- 
nizable schools are unofficial. 

There is equal pay for men and women teach- 
ers. Elementary education is always free, but 
this freedom from payment does not necessarily 
imply that all the pupils are indiscriminately 
provided with school equipment. According to 
the law, elementary education includes, besides 
the eustomary branches of study and moral and 
religious teaching, needlework, housewifery and 
domestic economy for girls and, in the rural 
the rudiments of agriculture and hor- 
Ministers of 


districts, 
tieulture for both boys and girls. 
various religious bodies are invited to give in- 
struction in religion and moral education or to 
arrange for such instruction to be given, under 
their supervision by the teacher himself, if he 
so consents, or by some other person approved 
by the communal council. Children, whose par- 
ents objeet in writing, may be exempt from this 
instruction. 

The elementary school, which formerly cov- 
ered six years of study, by the law of 1914 
should eover eight years. These are divided into 
1 crades, each of 2 years. The usual subjects 
are studied in the first three grades. In the 4th 
or continuation grade—preparatory to technical 
and voeational training—the usual subjects are 
supplemented by certain others with a practical 
tendeney. This fourth grade, the final stage of 
the elementary school, does not in any way en- 
eroach on the field of technical and vocational 
instruetion properly speaking, which is a spe- 
cialization. The organization of the fourth 
grade has met with great difficulties, especially 
in the rural districts: in 1927, nearly 50 per 
cent of the elementary schools were without this 
grade. 

In the communal, recognized and recognizable 
elementary schools, the children’s mother tongue 
is, in all the grades, the language of instruction 
But in the application of this regulation, certain 
compromises are authorized, according to the 
needs of the schools, in Brussels and its suburbs 
and in the frontier communes where several 
languages are spoken. The teaching of a sec- 
ond language is optional, and in no ease is it 
begun until the third grade. The state under- 
takes the inspection of communal, recognized 
and recognizable schools (180 district inspec- 
tors, 30 elementary inspectors, 2 general in- 
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spectors). Women may be employed as inspec- 
tors. The inspectorial staff is chosen from 
among men and women teachers with ten years’ 
experience who have successfully passed a state 
examination. Special schools or classes exist 
for backward or subnormal For 
educable abnormal children, compulsory school- 
ing may be extended until they are 16 years old. 
sare are placed in 


children. 


Those requiring medical 
school-farms of a medico-pedagogical character. 
There are two public institutions, for deaf and 
dumb and for blind children. 

Technical training is the logical complement 
of the 4-grade elementary schooling. It is rep- 
resented by industrial and vocational training 
organized by the provinces, communes or by 
There is no industrial or 
The voea- 


private individuals. 
vocational training required by law. 
tional school is frequented by young people 
wishing to learn a certain trade thoroughly; 
instruction in the trade and its special processes 
is given, theory being combined with practical 
work in order to avoid empiricism at the end 
of the apprenticeship which is detrimental to 
the training of a good artisan. The vocational 
schools usually cover a period of three or four 
years’ study, beginning at the age of 14 years. 
Much the same conditions apply to the voca- 
tional training of young girls in vocational 
schools, domestic voeational schools and domestie 
training schools. The essential elements of the 
4-grade elementary education are revised; ap- 
prenticeship to feminine trades is given with a 
practical bias. 

The industrial school is specially concerned 
with the preparation of foremen and subordi- 
nates in industry and commerce. It offers a 
more complete course than the vocational school 
and is intended for those who, carrying on their 
work, do not possess all the necessary theoreti- 
eal knowledge (general and special) for the 
complete understanding of their trade, knowl- 
edge which the factory can not give them. In 
1911, a model institution, the University of 
Labour, was created at Charleroi, and the town 
of Brussels contemplates at this moment build- 
ing a University of Arts and Crafts. Vocational 
training is rapidly developing. Since 1925, the 
Institute of Higher Studies, at Brussels, has 
held courses for the training of vocational ad- 
visers. 


















SALARY PROSPECTS IN ENGLAND 

Ow March 11 a mass meeting of teachers, rep- 
resenting for the most part the National Union 
of Teachers, met in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, to pass a resolution asking the govern- 
ment to remove the statutory 10 per cent. re- 
duction in salary, and on the same day the 
president of the Board of Education received a 
deputation from the National Union of Teach- 
ers which asked for a review of the same reduc- 
tion in the near future. The outstanding fact 
of the whole question is that the National Gov- 
ernment, when it felt compelled to reduce the 
salaries in all schools in receipt of grants, defi- 
nitely stated that the reduction was to meet the 
emergency and was not intended to be a perma- 
The National Union of Teach- 
ers by their action is keeping the interim nature 
of the reduction before the eyes of the govern- 
ment and the country. No doubt Sir Donald 
Maclean informed the deputation that the emer- 
gency is by no means over. To use a surgical 
parallel, the operation is over but the patient 
has to go through the even more painful process 
of recovery at the hands of both doctors and 
nurses. The case of the teachers is exceptional, 
and salaries must come under review as soon as 
possible. The hardness of the case is admitted 
on all sides, and it is only right and proper that 
Mr. Angus Roberts, the president of the union, 
is fully justified in pressing for some indication 
of the period when some relief will be expected. 


nent reduction. 


At the same time it is not right to declare that 
the teachers are “the Cinderella of the Profes- 
sions.” They are united, they are represented 
by as powerful a Union as any profession pos- 
sesses, their views have the widest publicity. 
The Church, the Civil and Defence Services, the 
Legal and Medical Professions all have been 
very hardly pressed by the effects of the Econ- 
omy Act of 1931. The Teaching Profession, at 
any rate, know the limits of their loss and know 
that it is only a temporary loss. In the case of 
some other professions there is the possibility of 
unlimited and permanent loss, while in the case 
of the larger taxpayers there is the fear, almost 
amounting to certainty, that a long continuance 
of a very high income tax will imperil the profits 
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on which the teachers, in an indirect sense, de- 
pend. We are a nation of shopkeepers, and it 
is the first duty of the nation to keep the shop 
profitable. We are running the shop at a loss 
to-day, and it has been only possible to carry 
on at all by the use of capital and new taxation 
which in many cases means the use of hardly 
won capital. In all the circumstances the best 
policy for the teachers is to press for a gradual 
withdrawal of the salary reduction. It is no 
use talking about the “consequences” of a re- 
fusal to withdraw the ten per cent. reduction. 
As Mr. Mander very rightly said at the mass 
meeting, “Englishmen of all classes resent any 
suggestion which even by implication can be 
construed as a threat.” It is wiser to remember 
that the Burnham Committees will meet again 
in the autumn to discuss the whole question and 
not merely the present reduction.—The London 
Times Educational Supplement. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


THERE has been a considerable increase in the 
average daily register of the city day schools 
taken as a whole—larger than in any other year 
since 1923-1924. But, as Superintendent 
O’Shea’s report shows, this is due, not to a 
growing child-population but to the longer pe- 
riod of school attendance by pupils advancing 
from the lower classes. The general increase is 
almost entirely because of the greater numbers 
in the classes of the last two years of the ele- 
mentary school and in the junior and high- 
school grades. For the first six years the num- 
bers are practically stationary. Indications of 
the decreasing birth rate and of the present kin- 
dergarten census are that there will soon be a 
decline in the entering classes. 

Though the superintendent suggests no causes 
for the longer attendance, it is probable that the 
depression has had something to do with it. 
Many pupils who might have found work in a 
more active period are no doubt taking advan- 
tage of school opportunities at present. The 
recent report of the Child Labor Committee 
states that there are probably a million minors 
in the United States at work who should be in 
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school, while adult breadwinners are desperately 
in need of the jobs which these children hold. 
This ean not be true to any large extent in New 
York. That an inereased number who might 
legally go to work remain in school is a bene- 
ficial by-product of adversity. Boys and girls 
will eome the better prepared into their mature 


=) 


vears. 

” The problem of providing for the increasing 
numbers in the schools would be comparatively 
simple if only the population had not so high a 
degree of mobility. Through shifting of fami- 
lies Manhattan has lost nearly 90,000 pupils in 
the last seven years, while three other boroughs 
have been making an almost identical gain. 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIPS, 1932 


On behalf of the trustees of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Henry Allen 
Moe, secretary, has announced the annual 
awards of the Foundation’s fellowships, estab- 
lished by former U. S. Senator and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim to assist scholars and artists, with- 
out restriction of field, to carry on original 
research and creative work under the freest 
possible conditions. The Foundation is a me- 
morial to a son of Senator and Mrs. Guggen- 
heim and has a capital fund of $4,500,000 
donated by them. 

Fifty-seven fellowships have been awarded by 
the Foundation for 1932-33. Of these, forty- 
two have been granted to scholars and artists 
from the United States, and fifteen to scholars 
from Latin America. On the list of fellows 
from Latin America are four from Argentina, 
five from Mexico, three from Chile, two from 
Cuba and one from Porto Rico, all of whom 
will carry on their studies in the United States. 
Ten fellows from the United States will work in 
various countries of Latin America and the 
others will go to Europe. More than fifteen 
hundred persons competed for Guggenheim fel- 
lowships this year. 

The fellowships announced bring the total 
uumber of persons assisted since the Founda- 
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This means that some buildings are left partly 
if not wholly vacant while provision has to be 
made for the migrants. There is also moving 
about within a borough. All this has made it 
diffeult wholly to eliminate short-time in the 
elementary schools, though it would have been 
done, it is stated, had the population remained 
stationary. 

There is the further factor of retardation. 


Though the percentage of promotion has 
oD b 
“climbed steadily” for several years, there 


should be made such an adjustment in the kinds 
of work and the classification of pupils as to 
obviate this factor of expense to the public and 
of loss to the pupil.—The New York Times. 





tion was established in 1925 to 417. The grants 
are made to young scholars and artists who have 
done distinguished, original work, and are avail- 
able to assist research in any field of knowledge 
or ereative work in any of the fine arts. The 
fellowships are open to men and women, whether 
married or unmarried, of every race and creed, 
on equal terms. Fellowships are awarded 
usually for one year, but in special cases are 
granted for longer or shorter terms. The nor- 
mal stipend is stated to be $2,500, for a period 
of twelve months. 

The list of fellows now announced contains 
the names of nine American artists, six poets 
and novelists, three composers of music, and 
the names of several other creative workers in 
other branches of the fine arts. 

The trustees of the Foundation, in addition to 
the founders, Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, are 
Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles 
D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus and Charles Earl, 
all of New York City. The offices of the Foun- 
dation are at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, New York, in charge of the secretary, 
Henry Allen Moe. Otto L. Myers is the treas- 
urer. 

The Committee of Selection included Presi- 
dent Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College; 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the American 
Geographical Society; Professor Lafayette B. 
Mendel, of Yale University; Dean Marjorie 
Nicolson of Smith College, and Professor Edwin 
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Bidwell Wilson, of the Harvard University 
School of Public Health. 
The 


with reference to applications in the Fine Arts, 


Committee of Selection were advised, 
by an art jury consisting of James Earle Fraser, 
sculptor, Eugene Speicher and Gifford Beal, 
painters, of New York City. 

With reference to applications from creative 
writers, the committee were advised by Gover- 
nor Wilbur L. Cross, of Connecticut, former 
dean of the Graduate School of Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. Henry Seidel, Canby, editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and Miss Har- 
riet Monroe, editor of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, published in Chicago. 

Among the fellows from the United States 
are the following writers, who plan to do the 
work indicated: 

Mr. Lewis Mumford: The completion of a book 
’ by the addition of material obtained 
at first-hand in Europe. Mr. Mumford is the 
author of ‘‘The Story of Utopias,’’ 1922; ‘‘Sticks 
Stones,’’ 1924; ‘‘The Golden Day,’’ 1927; 
Melville,’’?’ 1929; ‘‘The Brown Dec- 


on Form, 


and 
‘* Herman 
ades,’’ 193 

Mrs. Evelyn Scott: The completion of a novel. 
Mrs. Scott is the author of ‘‘Precipitation’’ (a 
volume of poetry), 1920; ‘‘The Narrow House’’ 


(novel), 1921; ‘‘Narcissus’’ (novel), 1922; ‘‘ Es- 


eapade’’ (autobiography), 1923; ‘‘The Golden 
Door’’ (novel), 1924; ‘‘Migrations’’ (novel), 
1927; ‘‘Ideals’’ (five novelettes), 1927; ‘‘The 


Wave’’ (novel), 1929; ‘‘Winter Alone’’ (a vol- 
ume of poetry), 1930; ‘*A Calendar of Sin’’ (2- 
volume novel), 1931. She the author of 
two children’s books ‘‘In the Endless Sands’’ and 
‘‘Witch Perkins,’’ and of a play ‘‘Love,’’ pro- 
duced by the Provincetown Players in New York 
City, 1921. 

Mr. Louis Adamic: The writing of a novel. Mr. 
Adamie is the author of the following books: 
‘*‘Dynamite: The Story of Class Violence in 
America,’’ 1931; ‘‘Laughter in the Jungle,’’ an 
autobiographical narrative, to be published in the 
Spring of 1932; ‘‘ Robinson Jeffers—A Portrait,’’ 
1929; and of many articles in magazines. 

Mr. H. L. Davis, of Bainbridge Island, Wash- 
ington: The writing of a historical-dramatie poem. 
Mr. Davis’ poetry has been published in Poetry, 
The Miscellany, The Frontier and the American 
Poems by Mr. Davis are included in the 


is also 


Mercury. 


following anthologies: ‘‘The New Poetry,’’ edited 
by Harriet Monroe and Jessie Henderson; ‘‘La 
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Nouvelle poesie Americaine,’’ edited by Eugene 
Jolas; the Braithwaite Anthology, Best Poems of 
1929. He was awarded the Levinson prize of 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 1919. 

Mr. George Dillon, of Chicago: Creative writing 
in poetry. Mr. Dillon is the author of two yol- 
umes of poems: ‘‘Boy in the Wind,’’ and ‘‘The 
Flowering Stone.’’ His poems have been re- 
printed in many anthologies, including the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Modern American Poetry’’ and ‘‘ British 
and American Poetry,’’ edited by Louis Unter. 
meyer; ‘‘Our Singing Strength,’’ edited by 
Alfred Kreymborg; ‘‘The New Poetry,’’ edited 
by Harriet Monroe and Jessie Henderson; ‘‘ The 
Anthology of Magazine Verse,’’ edited by Stanley 
Braithwaite ; ‘‘La Nouvelle 
caine,’’ edited by Eugene Jolas. 
the Young Poet’s Prize of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse in 1925; and in 1931 received the 
poetry prize of the Chicago Foundation for Litera- 


and poesie Ameri- 


He was awarded 
first 


ture. 

Mrs. Caroline Gordon Tate, of Clarksville, Ten- 
The writing of a novel. Mrs. Tate is the 
author of ‘‘Penhally’’ (a novel), 1931, and of 
short stories. She is the wife of Allen Tate, poet 
and critic, who was awarded a Guggenheim fel- 


nessee: 


lowship in 1928. 

Miss Martha Graham has been awarded a fel- 
lowship to assist her in making studies of the 
native dances of Mexico and Yucatan, 

Miss Graham was a student of Ruth St. Denis, 
and she was a member of the Denishawn company 
from 1919 to 1925. Since that time Miss Gra- 
ham’s appearances have been devoted to the 
presentation of creative and experimental works 
of the dance. She was selected by Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and by Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, to 
create the leading roles in Strauss’ ‘‘ Ein Helden- 
leben,’’ Stravinsky’s ‘‘Le Sacre du Printemps’’ 
and Loeffler’s ‘‘Pagan Poem’’ for the presenta- 
tion of these works by the Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land Orchestras. 


Painters who have received fellowships are 
the following: 


Mr. Andrew M. Dasburg, of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Ernest Fiene, of New York City. 

Mr. Peter Blume, of Gaylordsville, Connecticut. 

Mr. Peppino Mangravite, head, Art Department, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York. 


Seulptors on the list of awards are: 
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Mr. John B. Flannagan, of New York City. 
Mr. Antonio Salemme, of New York City. 
Mr. Mitchell Fields, of New York City. 
Mr. Benjamin Greenstein, of New York City. 
Mr. Howard Norton Cook, lithographer and 
eteher, of Granville, Massachusetts, 
awarded a fellowship to enable him to engage in 
in etching, wood engraving and 


has been 

reative work 
graphy in Mexico. 

The fellows will go to 

ious countries of Latin America for the work 


following-named 


var 
indieated: 


Mr. J. Frank Dobie, associate professor of En- 
glish, University of Texas: The collection of tales 
told by 
preparation of a book that will reflect the charac- 
ter and history both of these people and their 


Mexicans in northern Mexico, and the 


country. Professor Dobie is the author of the 
following books: ‘‘A Vaquero of the Brush Coun- 
try’’; ‘‘Colorado’s Children,’’ and ‘‘On the Open 
Range.’’ He is aiso the editor of the publications 
of the Texas Folklore Society. 

Dr. Isaac Goldberg, author, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts: The preparation of a history of the modern 
literature of Spanish and Portuguese America, Dr. 
Goldberg, who is a lecturer at Harvard University, 
is the author of the following books in the field of 
the work he plans to do as a fellow: ‘‘Studies in 
Spanish-American Literature,’’ and ‘‘ Brazilian 
Literature.’’ He is also the author of ‘‘ Havelock 
Ellis’?; ‘‘The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan, or 
the ‘Compleat’ Savoyard’’; ‘*The Fine Art of 
»»; <¢Tin Pan Alley: A Chronicle of the 
American Popular Musie Racket’’; ‘‘George 
Gershwin: A Study in American Music’’; ‘‘The 
Man, Mencken: A Biographical and Critical Sur- 
and ‘‘The Drama of Transition.’’ 

Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, economist, Washington, 
D. C.: Studies of agricultural problems of Peru. 
Dr. Tannenbaum is the author of the following 
books: ‘*The Mexican Agrarian Revolution’’; 
‘‘The Labor Movement’’; ‘‘ Darker Phases of the 
South’’; ‘*Wall Shadows,’’ and of part of the re- 
port of The Porto Rican Survey of the Brookings 
Institution, 1930. 

Dr. Arturo Torres-Rioseco, associate professor of 
Latin-American literature, University of Califor- 
nia: A study of the Spanish-American novel with 
regard to its historical development, its psycho- 
logieal expression and its sociological influences. 

Dr. Ivan Murray Johnston, research associate, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts: 
A study and analysis of the distribution of the 


Living 


vey,’? 
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numerous plants of temperate, semiarid parts of 
South America which reappear or have their closest 
relatives in similar areas of North America. 

For the past ten years Dr. Johnston has been 
assembling data concerning a problem in the dis- 
persal of plants in the two continents of the 
Western Hemisphere. There exist a large number 
of identical or immediately related plant species 
which occur in the Western United States and then 
reappear in far distant areas of South America. 
As these plants are chiefly those from temperate 
climates, many of them from very dry habitats, 
the problem of how they migrated across the 
equator and became separated by wet tropical 
forests is a complex one. On that problem Dr. 
Johnston, during his fellowship, intends to work. 

Mr. Karl Patterson Schmidt, a curator of the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, will 
prepare a systematic account of the amphibians 
and reptiles of Upper Central America, and make 
studies of type material in European museums. 
Mr. Schmidt 
papers on the reptiles and amphibians of the 


is the author of numerous scientific 


Americas. 

Mr. Owen Lattimore, author of ‘‘ High 
tary,’’? ‘*The Desert Road to Turkestan,’’ and 
‘*Manchuria, Cradle of Conflict,’’ will continue his 


Tar- 


studies and explorations in high Asia, prepara- 
tory to the writing of a work on ‘‘The Frontiers 
of Inner Asia.’’ 


Fellowships were granted to three composers 
of music: 


Mr. George Antheil, of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Antheil is the author (music and libretto) of 
an opera entitled ‘‘Transatlantic’’ produced at the 
State Opera House in Frankfort a-M, Germany, in 


1930. He has recently completed the score of an 
opera, ‘‘Helen Retires,’’ to John Erskine’s 
libretto. 


Mr. Adolph Weiss, of New York City. 
Mr. Mark Wessel, of Bronson, Michigan. 


Grants for research in historical fields are the 
following: 


Rev. Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., instructor 
in religion, Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
Studies in the history of Christian life and thought. 
Dom Strittmatter, who is a Benedictine monk, will, 
in particular during his fellowship year, devote 
himself to the preparation of an edition of a 
manuscript written about 800 A. D., which is the 
oldest euchology of the Byzantine Rite known to be 


extant. 
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Dr. Fulmer Mood, instructor in history, Harvard 
University: Studies in the literature of Anglo- 
American promotion and expansion. Dr. Mood’s 
work is concerned with the history of American 
Colonial ideas. The materials which he proposes 
to use consist of the tracts, treatises, broadsides, 
advertisements and general propaganda which, pub- 
lished between 1578 and 1660, attracted the capital 
of the English mercantile leaders, and won the 
physical support of the English immigrants, thus 
resulting in the settlement of the Atlantic sea- 
board of North America. 

Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, president, Pacifie Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: Study in European libraries and archives 
of materials for a comprehensive history of the 
Socinian-Unitarian movement, as a movement 
toward freedom, reason and tolerance in religion. 

Professor Levi Arnold Post, associate professor 
of Greek, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania: A study of the text tradition of Plato’s 
Laws; research chiefly in the Library of the 
Vatican. 

Mr. William Henry Chamberlin, Moscow corre- 
spondent, Christian Science Monitor, will write a 
history of the Russian revolution from the down- 
fall of tsarism in March, 1917, to the adoption of 
the new eeonomic policy in March, 1921. Mr. 
Chamberlin is the author of a book entitled ‘‘So- 
viet Russia: a Living Record and a History,’’ 
1930, and ‘‘The Soviet Planned Economie Order,’’ 
1931. 


Literary studies will be carried on by the fol- 
lowing named fellows: 


Mr. Howard Mumford Jones, professor of En- 
glish, University of Michigan: To write a life of 
Thomas Moore with a view to exhibiting him as an 
author representative of ‘‘Regency’’ taste in lit- 
erature, and showing the currents of thought found 
in his work; research in England and Ireland. 

Dr. Norman Lewis Torrey, assistant professor of 
French, Yale University: Studies of the philosophy 
of Voltaire, in preparation for the writing of a 
biography of his mind from a literary standpoint; 
research in the Public Library at Leningrad. 

Dr. Edwin Hermann Zeydel, professor of Ger- 
man, University of Cincinnati: Researches into the 
life and works of Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), the 
German Romantic poet and critic, with a view to 
writing a critical biography of him set off against 
the background of his age. 


In the biological sciences the following studies 


will be earried on: 
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Dr. Hermann Joseph Muller, professor of 209). 
ogy, University of Texas: Investigation of prob. 
lems concerning the mechanism of mutation ang 
evolution, and the nature of the gene. Dr. Muller 
proposes to enter into a series of conferences with 
various European geneticists on the subject of the 
hereditary material of living organisms and the 
methods by which it becomes changed in the causa- 
tion of organic evolution. Dr. Muller’s researches 
have established that the hereditary materials, 
known as ‘‘genes’’ may readily be caused to un- 
dergo sudden heritable variations, or ‘‘gene muta- 
tions,’’ by means of the application of high-energy 
radiation, such as X-rays. For this work he was 
awarded, in 1927, a $1,000 prize of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Samuel Gelfan, assistant professor of physi- 
ology and pharmacology, University of Alberta: 
Investigations of the nature of the sub-maximal 
contractions of the single muscle fiber, chiefly with 
Professor E. D. Adrian, Cambridge University, En- 
Dr. Gelfan has made important discoveries 
He is a 


gland. 
concerning the functioning of muscles. 
citizen of the United States who has been teaching 
at the University of Alberta since 1930. 

Dr. Herbert Orion Calvery, assistant professor of 
physiological chemistry, University of Michigan: 
Studies of embryonic protein metabolism, in cer- 
tain European laboratories. 

Dr. Filmer 8. C. Northrop, associate professor 
of philosophy, Yale University, author of ‘‘ Science 
and First Principles,’’ proposes to review and 
evaluate current conceptions of the nature of 
mathematics and formal logic, and in the light of 
these findings and contemporary knowledge from 
physics of the existence of order in the physical 
world, to determine the status of form in nature. 


For work in the physical sciences, the follow- 
ing fellowships have been awarded: 


Dr. Francis Arthur Jenkins, associate professor 
of physics, University of California: Studies in the 
measurement and interpretation of intensities in 
band spectra, chiefly in the Physical Laboratory of 
the University of Utrecht. 

Dr. Robert S. Mulliken, associate professor of 
physics, University of Chicago: Studies abroad of 
problems connected with the subject of the forma- 
tion and dissociation of molecules and the assign- 
ment of quantum numbers for electrons in 
molecules. 

Dr. William Theodore Richards, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Princeton University: Studies 
in the application to surface phenomena of the 
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methods of statistics and quantum mechanics; re- 
search in certain European laboratories. 

Dr. Oliver Reynolds Wulf, physical chemist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; An 
erimental and theoretical study of the relation 


ex} 


be tween the structure of the electronic states of the 
nitrogen molecule and the ability of this molecule 
to interact with other simple molecular species such 
as oxygen and hydrogen atoms; and a spectro- 
graphie study of a possible source of the green 
auroral line of oxygen in the light of the night 
sky; in certain European laboratories, 


The following named scholars from Argen- 
tina, Chile, Cuba, Porto Rico and Mexico have 
been appointed to Latin-American exchange fel- 
lowships of the Foundation : 


FELLOWS FROM ARGENTINA 


Sr. Tom4s Leandro Marini, chief of the division 
of fisheries and pisciculture of the Argentine De- 
partment of Agriculture: Studies in the fields of 
marine biology, oceanography and pisciculture in 
the United States. 

Sr. Angel Guido, civil engineer and architect, 
professor of the history of architecture in the Uni- 
versidad Nacional del Litoral, Rosario: Studies in 
the fields of architecture and city planning in the 
United States. 

Sr. Nicanor Alurralde, civil engineer, Argentine 
State railway engineer: Studies of problems of 
railway engineering in the United States. 

Sr. Julio Fingerit, author, inspector of secon- 
dary, normal and special schools of the Ministry of 
Public Instruetion: Studies of contemporary lit- 
erature of the United States. 


From CHILE 


Sr. Fernando Devilat Rocca, professor in the 
department of architecture of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Chile, and architect to the Board of Public 
Charities of Chile: Studies of the architecture of 
hospitals, and the organization of hospital services 
in the United States. 

Srta. Aida Laso Correa, professor of civil gov- 
ernment in the Academy of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, and in the Teachers’ Lyceum of 
Santiago: Studies in the organization of educa- 
tional guidance and students’ welfare in certain 
universities of the United States. 

Dr. Manuel Elgueta Guérin, first assistant of the 
genetics division; Experimental Station of the Na- 
tional Society of Agriculture of Chile: Studies in 
theoretical genetics and in the application of 
genetics to the improvement of plants, at the Uni- 
versity of California. 
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From CUBA 


Dr. Carlos Guillermo Aguayo, assistant professor 
of biology and zoology, University of Havana: 
Taxonomic studies in the fields of malacology and 
entomology, at Harvard University. 

Dr. Herminio Portell Vil4, instructor in Cuban 
history, University of Havana: Studies in the his- 
torical relationship between Cuba and the United 
States, in particular the question of annexation, in 
the Library of Congress and the Archives of the 
State Department. 


From Porto Rico 
Mr. José A. B. Nolla, former assistant plant 
pathologist of the Porto Rico Insular Experiment 
Station: Continuation of studies on the inheritance 
of disease resistance in tobacco, at the University 
of Wisconsin and University of California. 


FROM MEXICO 

Professor Moisés Séenz, educator, Mexico City: 
Study of indigenous groups in the southwestern 
part of the United States with especial reference 
to educational problems and procedures as part of 
a larger study of the problem of cultural incorpora- 
tion of the Indian in the Americas. Professor 
Sfenz is one of the best known leaders of what has 
been termed the ‘‘educational renaissance’’ in 
Mexico. 

Dr. Donato G. Alarcén, practicing physician, 
Tampico, Mexico: Studies of the clinical practice 
and treatment of tuberculosis and of the methods 
of procedure in anti-tuberculosis public health cam- 
paigns, in the United States. 

Ing. Francisco G. Mootezuma, civil engineer, 
Mexico City: Studies of the theory and practice 
of water supply engineering with especial refer- 
ence to the disposition of sewage. 

Sr. Enrique Beltrin, biologist, Mexico City: 
Studies in marine biology with especial reference 
to the Gulf of Mexico, in the United States. 

Dr. Juan Farill y Solares, practicing physician, 
Mexico City: Study of the clinical theory and 
practice of orthopaedics with especial reference to 
the non-surgical treatment of deformities in chil- 
dren. 


The Committee of Selection in Argentina con- 
sisted of Dr. Alfredo Colmo, president of the 
Argentine-North American Cultural Institute; 
Dr. Carlos M. Mayer, lawyer, president of the 
Argentine Telephone Company; Dr. Alejandro 
E. Bunge, professor of economies in the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires; Dr. Pedro Chutro, pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery in the College of Medi- 
cine of the University of Buenos Aires, and Dr. 
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Angel Gallardo, ex-minister of foreign affairs, 
and ex-ambassador to Italy of the Argentine Re- 
public. The secretary of the Committee of Se- 
lection in Argentina is Dr. Enrique Gil, a law- 
yer of Buenos Aires. 

The Committee of Selection in Chile consisted 
of Senor Don Manuel Foster Recabarren, pro- 
fessor of international law in the Catholie Uni- 
versity of Chile, ex-minister of war; Ing. Ramon 
Salas Edwards, professor of mathematics both 
in the University of Chile and the Catholie Uni- 
versity of Chile, Senor Don Carlos Vildésola, 
editor of the newspaper El Mecurio of Santi- 
arc; Dr. Lucas Sierra, professor of clinica) sur- 
gery in the University of Chile; Seftor Don 
Guillermo Suberecaseaux Perez, head of the sta- 
tistical department of the Central Bank of 
Chile, professor of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chile; Dr. W. C. Culbertson, am- 


bassador of the United States in Chile. Mr. 


Manuel G. Hidalgo, a Chilean engineer, is sec- 
retary of the Committee of Selection in Chile. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

SoME years ago the writer made a detailed 

study of extra-curricular activities at the Uni- 

Later he made a survey 

activities at Wittenberg 

this article a 


versity of Minnesota.? 
of extra-curricular 
College, Springfield, Ohio. In 
comparison will be made between the activities 
at these two institutions. 

This comparative study of extra-curricular 
activities is based on the extra-curricular life of 
7,130 students at the University of Minnesota in 
1924-25 and 962 students at Wittenberg College, 
in 1927-28. Questionnaires were filled out by 
65 per cent. of the university students and by 
95.8 per cent. of the Wittenberg College stu- 
dents. A detailed study was made of the 300 
campus organizations at the University of Min- 


10. Myking Mehus, ‘‘Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties at the University of Minnesota,’’ Journal of 
Educational Sociology, Vol. i, pp. 545-552, May, 
1928. 

F. Stuart Chapin and O. Myking Mehus, ‘‘ Extra- 
Curricular Activities at the University of Min- 
nesota,’’ Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 


Press, 1929. ix +140 pp. 
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The Committee of Selection in Mexico cop. 
sisted of Ing. Javier Sanchez Mejorada, presi- 
dent of the National Railways of Mexico; Arg. 
Carlos Contreras, head of the department of na- 
tional planning in the ministry of communica. 
tions and publie works; Lic. Fernando Gonzilez 
Roa, commissioner for Mexico on the specia] 
Mexican-American claims commission; Dr. Rob- 
erto Medellin, head of the Central Laboratory, 
department of public health; Lic. Luis Cabrera, 
lawyer and one-time Minister of Publie Finance 
for Mexico. Dr. Eyler N. Simpson is secretary 
of the Committee of Selection in Mexico. 

The Committee of Selection for the fellow- 
ships for Cuba and Porto Rico consisted of 
President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Dr. Harry T. Collings, professor of com- 
merece, Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill, director of the 
New York Botanical Garden, and Dr. Richard 
P. Strong, professor of tropical medicine in the 
Harvard University School of Medicine. 









nesota and of the 80 campus organizations at 
Wittenberg College.” 

Since 1887 a total of 533 organizations had 
come into existence at the University of Min- 
nesota, and 233, or 44.1 per cent., of them, had 
ceased to function, while at Wittenberg College 
177 organizations had developed since 1891, and 
of this number 97, or 54.8 per cent., had become 
defunct. These organizations can be divided 
into three groups, as follows: Those that are 
purely local, as musical organizations, literary 
societies, publications and miscellaneous clubs; 
those that are local but receive faculty sup- 
port, as oratory, debate, dramatics, depart- 
mental clubs, athletics and military organiza- 
tions; and those that are supported by na- 
tional organizations or are a part of the col- 
lege or university organization, as fraternities, 
sororities, honor societies, religious organiza- 
tions and student government. The percentage 


2For a complete summary of this study see 
article by Dean J. V. Breitwieser on ‘‘Extra- 
Curricular Activities of College Students’’ in ‘‘The 
School of Education Record of the University of 
North Dakota,’’ Vol. xvii, pp. 73-94, December, 
1931. 














f organizations that ceased to function in each 
f the three groups is nearly the same at each 
institution. They are as follows: First group, 
University of Minnesota, 70.6 per cent.; Witten- 






berg College, 77.6 per cent.; second groups, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 43.5 per cent.; Witten- 
berg College, 47.9 per cent.; third group, Uni- 
ity of Minnesota, 23.8 per cent,; and Wit- 








tenberg College, 20.0 per cent. 
At the University of Minnesota the students 






have student self-government to a greater ex- 
tent than do the students at Wittenberg College. 
The All-University Council is the congress of 
all the students at the university. In addition 
to this there are student councils for each of 
the colleges and student commissions for each 
of the classes. Another all-university organiza- 
tion is the Minnesota Union, which is a men’s 
organization which sponsors a clubhouse for 
men. Analagous to this in many respects is 
the Women’s Self-Government Association. It 
does not have its own club house, however. 
The two organizations at Wittenberg College 
that most resemble the above-named organiza- 
tions are the Boost Wittenberg Association and 
the Women’s League. These are connecting 
links between the whole student body and the 
university or college administration. 




















The point system has been adopted at the 
University of Minnesota by the All-University 
Council. Its purpose is to prevent over-zealous 
students from holding more offices than is con- 
sistent with good scholastie standing. The rules 
for the women are enforced by the Women’s 
Self-Government Association, while the rules for 
the men are enforced by the All-University 
Council. 

There are seven student publications on the 
University of Minnesota campus and three at 
Wittenberg College. The University of Minne- 
sota has a Board in Control of Student Pub- 
lications that elects the managing editor and 
business manager of each of the major publi- 
cations, while at Wittenberg College they are 
elected by the staff members. 

Oratory, debate and dramatics are strong in 
both institutions and are closely connected with 
the regular class work in these fields. There 
are ten literary societies at the University of 
Minnesota and only one at Wittenberg College. 
The musieal organizations at each institution 
are coming more and more under the control 
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of the musie faculties, and academic credit is 
being given for the work done. In other words, 
oratory, debate, dramatics and music are gradu- 
ally losing their extra-curricular standing and 
are becoming more and more a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum. 

There are 24 departmental clubs at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and five at Wittenberg 
College. The function of these clubs is the same 
at each institution—namely, to bring together 
students and faculty in a less formal atmos- 
phere than is found in the average classroom 
and to make them better acquainted through 
social intercourse. 

The religious side of the students’ life at the 
University of Minnesota is given stimulus 
through 17 organizations supported by churches 
near the campus. Four of these organizations 
are found on the Wittenberg campus. The 
religious life is emphasized in certain required 
courses in religion at Wittenberg College, which 
can not be given in a state university. Hence 
the extra-curricular religious organizations play 
a very important role in the religious life of 
the University of Minnesota students. 

Athletics loom large in the life of the students 
at both institutions. There are 14 athletic 
organizations and 20 kinds of sports at the 
university, while there are 2 athletie organiza- 
tions and 10 different sports at Wittenberg 
College. At each institution football is the main 
sport, with basketball second. Each is fully 
equipped with a stadium and a field house for 
all forms of athletics at a cost of $750,000 at 
the university and $100,000 at Wittenberg Col- 
lege. The field house at the university was 
completed in 1928 and cost $600,000, while the 
new gymnasium completed at Wittenberg Col- 
lege in 1930 cost $400,000. 

There are 36 academic fraternities and 31 
professional fraternities at the university and 8 
academic fraternities at Wittenberg College. 
There are 21 academic sororities and 8 profes- 
sional sororities at the university and 8 academic 
sororities at Wittenberg College. There are 40 
honorary and semi-honorary societies at the 
university and 12 such organizations at Witten- 


berg College (8 of them are called professional 
fraternities, but they are in reality semi-hon- 
orary groups). The average membership in the 
academic fraternities and sororities at each in- 
stitution is between 30 and 35. The deferred 
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rushing rule is enforced for fraternities at the 
university. This means that no student can be 
pledged to a fraternity until after his second 
There is 
There is 


term in residence at the university. 
no such rule at Wittenberg College. 
an Inter-Fraternity Council and a Pan-Hellenic 
Council at each institution. These are organi- 
zations whose memberships are made up of rep- 
resentatives from fraternities and sororities, 
respectively. 

At the University of Minnesota the fraternity 
initiation fee ranges from $50.00 to $100.00. 
The average dues are about $3.00 a month. 
Board costs about $1.00 a day and room at a 
fraternity house about $10.00 a month. Four 
parties are held each year, of which one is a 
formal party. The formal party costs each 
member about $10.00, while the informal par- 
ties cost about $4.00 for each member. At 
Wittenberg College the initiation fees range 
from $35.00 to $90.00. Pledge dues run from 
one dollar to three dollars a month, while actives’ 
dues run from $3.00 to $6.00 a month. Room 
rent varies from $2.50 to $3.50 a week, while 
board varies from $5.00 to $7.00 a week. Each 
fraternity is entitled to eight dances during the 


college year—one formal dance, one semi-formal 
and six “drop-ins” or informal dances given at 
On an average semi-formal 


the chapter house. 
dances cost $150, while the formal dances cost 
more. The custom of giving favors at dances is 
forbidden at Wittenberg College. 

It costs a girl at the University of Minnesota 
$150 more to belong to a sorority than not to 
The initiation fee ranges from $35.00 
Board costs $1.00 a day and room 
Dress, however, is an impor- 
Every 


belong. 
to $60.00. 
$10.00 a month. 
tant item of expense of a sorority girl. 
sorority is allowed two funetions each quarter, 
but only one of these is formal. At Wittenberg 
College sorority expenses for members living in 
sorority houses vary from $35.00 to $46.00 per 
month. The expenses for a non-resident member 
range from $3.00 to $9.00 per month. This is 
exclusive of dances and other social functions. 
The cost of the dances ranges from $30.00 to 
$125.00. The initiation fee varies from $15.00 
to $60.00. 

The above figures seem to indicate that the 
initiation fees for both fraternities and sororities 
are slightly higher at the university than at 
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Wittenberg College. Living expenses at fra- 
ternity or sorority houses are about the same at 
each institution, while formal and informal 
parties seem to cost more at the university than 
at Wittenberg College. 

Any fraternity at the university that fails to 
maintain a “C” average will be placed on proba- 
tion. If sufficient improvement is not shown at 
the end of the year, the administration will refer 
the matter to the national chapter of the delin- 
quent organization. The scholarship rule per- 
taining to sororities provides that no chapter 
shall initiate any girl (freshman or upper class- 
man) until she has received an average of “C” 
in all her work for the entire quarter at the 
university immediately preceding initiation. At 
Wittenberg College a student must have an 
average grade of “C” for the semester preced- 
ing his initiation before he can become a member 
of a fraternity or sorority. 

The honorary and semi-honorary societies 
play an important role in each institution in 
stimulating students to do superior class work. 
In many cases it seems that a student has 
reached the height of his ambition when he is 
privileged to wear the emblem of certain hon- 
orary fraternities. 

There are 29 extra-curricular organizations at 
the University of Minnesota and nine at Witten- 
berg College that can not be classified under 
any of the above groups and therefore they are 
classified as “miscellaneous.” Most of these are 
societies that are purely social in their nature. 

O. Myxine MeExvs 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 

ADAMS, SIR JOHN. The Teacher’s Many Parts. 
Pp. 351. Ivan Deach, Los Angeles. 

CaTTELL, J. MCKEEN. Leaders in Education: A 
Biographical Directory. Pp. vi+1037. The 
Science Press. $10.00. 

La Révision des Manuels Scolaires. Pp. xvi+ 224. 
Société des Nations Institut International de 
Coopération Intellectuelle, Paris. 

MonrOoE, Marion. Children Who Can Not Read. 
Pp. xvi+ 205. 47 figures. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 

O’Hara, EvizaBETH F, From Hunters to Herds- 
men. Pp. viii+67. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
Maemillan. $.60. 

THEISEN, W. W. and Sreruine A. Leonarp. Zeal 
Life Stories: Open Spaces. Pp. xii+ 378. Ilus- 
trated by E. A. Furman, Macmillan. $.84. 
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